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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue breath of life still lingers in the Ministerial body. On Mon- 
‘ay last, a respite, until the further pleasure of the Tory Lords 
shall be known, was received at the Treasury for Earl Grey and 
his colleagues. 

The courage of his Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, it seems, 
could not be screwed up to the sticking-point. He was prepared 
to dictate to Ministers—to denounce their policy, and mutilate 
their measures—to bluster and to bully; but the old soldier was 
not prepared for action. When, therefore, he found that Ministers 
were really getting “ready to resign, and putting their houses in 
order for a fresh set of ocewpants,—and that the threat of resigna- 
tion was no sham this time,—to the infinite mortification of his 
more needy and reckless fo}loyis, he refused to lead them on to 
the assault. ww 

Ministers, however, are by no means safe. As Lord AttHorp 
remarked in the House of Commons, “ the storm is not yet blown 
over.” They have carried the second reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, but they stand the chance of a defeat in the Committee upon 
all or any one of the clauses. It is not certainly known, for in 
all probability the Carlton Terrace conclave is itself in doubt upon 
the subject, what the ultimate fate of the Bill may be; but as 
long as the Duke of Wexiuiineron and Sir Rosert Peex stand 
.aloof, to throw it out would be small gain to the Opposition. 

Sir Jonn Wrorres.ey's motion for a call of the House was re- 
jected on Monday, by a majority of 35. It was opposed by Go- 
vernment, and a strong body of Tories, who together mustered 
160 votes against 125. Assurances, deemed worthy of credit at the 
Treasury, Had been received, which, in the opinion of Ministers, 
rendered the intended demonstration unnecessary: but the large 
Ydinority proved, that although Lord ALruorp was willing to be- 
lieve in Conservative promises, the independent members of the 
House of Commons regarded them with distrust. 

The second reading was carried at four o'clock this morning, 
after a debate of three nights. The majority was 59; the num- 
ber of Peers present for the bill being 104, and against it 68; the 
Ministers held 53 proxies, their opponents only put in 30. It was 
clear from the commencement of the debate, that the Opposition 
were divided as tothe policy of rejecting the bill at once. The 
Earl of WickLow took the lead in advocating the propriety of 
allowing it to go into Committee ; andthe Duke of WELLINGTON, 
actuated, as he declared, by the feeling, that he “ considered them, 
as men of honour, bound to send the bill to Committee, and make 
eut of it a bill which would afford some relief to the Clergy of 
Treland,” followed the same course. Lord Harrowsy voted in the 
same way, for the same reason. Three English Bishops, Lonpon, 
Hererorp, and Baru and We xts, with the Archbishop of 
Dus tn, also supported Ministers ; while the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY and the pamphleteering prelate of Exeter strenuously 
oppoeed them. 

f any reliance is to be placed on the speeches of the Conserva- 
tives, they intend to make such alterations in the bill, while it is 
in Committee, as to Place its rejection by the Commons and the 
Ministry beyond doubt... 

The week was not destined to elapse without the (now not 
unusual) occurrence of a Ministerial defeat in the Commons. Mr. 
Ruraven, on Tuesday, moved a resolution declaring the propriety of 
being economical in the expenditure of public money, and of abolish- 
ing unmerited sinecures,—as if the taint inherent in the principle 
of sinecures could be washed away by any degree of merit in the re- 
ceiver. The absurd wording of the resolution might have furnished a 
decent excuse for declining to vote in favour of it. Lord AttHorP 
did not take that ground; but made a speech illustrative of the 
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Ministerial achievements in the way of economy, and then divided 
the House against Mr. Ruruven’s motion, which simply affirmed 
the propriety of what he professed to have doné. To give a vote, 
however, which might be construed into a sanction of sinecures, 
when we are possibly on the eve of a dissolution of Parliament, 
proved to be too serious a matter for the majority of those pre- 
sent; and his Lordship found himself in a minority of 81 to 90. 

The Ten Hours Factory Bill has been crushed to death. Lord 
ASHLEY struggled hardin its defence; and then, finding all resist- 
ance vain, left it to its fate, with a prayerand a sigh. A majority 
of 238 to 93 agreed, on Thursday, on the motion of Lord AtrHorp, 
to restrict legislative protection to the age of thirteen instead of 
eighteen years, as proposed by Lord Asutey. Lord AurHorp has 
now got the management of the question into his own hands, and 
has announced his intention of embodying in the bill the reeom- 
mendations contained in the Report (not the Evidence) published 
by the Central Board of Commissioners. The system of relays, 
then, is to be tried, in the teeth of the declaration of almost every 
practical man who has given evidence on the subject, that it is quite 
impracticable. No children under the age of thirteen are to beal- 
lowed to work more than eight hours per day; although-the same 
evidence proves that the subtraction of two hours out of twelve 
would cause a diminution of about 25 per cent: in the amount of. 
their wages, and that with such diminution they will scarcely be able 
to get their bread. If this be true, what will be the consequence 
of reducing the period of daily labour by four hours instead of two ? 

Notwithstanding the mass of evidence which has been collected” 
and published on this subject, we seem to be still too much in the 
dark to legislate upon it with prudence. Allowing that no more 
information worth having can be scraped together, most as- 
suredly sufficient time has not been allowed for the due examina- 
tion and digestion of that which lies befofe us. The subject 
may be viewed in a great variety of lights, and ought to be care- 
fully scrutinized in each of them. It is only just beginning 
to be understood. We have ascertained with tolerable ‘cer- 
tainty the existence of a prima facie case for legislative, inter- 
ference. but what the precise nature of that interference ought 
to be, and how far it may be judicious to extend it, none seem 
qualified authoritatively to pronounce. Neitheris there any absolute 
necessity for coming to an immediate and hasty decision upon these 
delicate points. To pass any. new law on the subject this session, 
may indeed be a cruel and ruinous proceeding towards the parties 
whom all profess a wish to befriend. The best thing that could be 
resolved on at present, would be, to refrain from lawmaking until 
the matter has been thoroughly sifted. We would say to our legisla-- 
tors, and more especially to Lord ALtrHorp, who. is preparing to 
push his bill through the House in all the plenitude of Ministerial 
ignorance and influence, “Gentlemen, go back to your studies; - 
your lesson has been imperfectly learned ; come better prepared next 
session, and then perhaps the country will place more reliance 
upon any plan you may adopt.” 

In the course of the debate on Lord ALtHorpr's niotion, Mr. 
Fryer, the member for Wolverhampton, hit a hard blow at the 
Tory aristocracy, who to answer their own party purposes have taken 
up the Ten Hours Bill. His opinion was, that if the provisions of 
the bill which Lord Atrsorp intends to carry are not evaded, 
they will prove ruinous to the manufacturers; who will then be 
driven to make common cause with their workmen, and demand 
cheap bread from the Government, or in other words, the abolition of 
what Mr. Fryer calls “ the cursed and damnable Corn-laws.” 
There is nodoubt that this would be the most effectual mode of en- 
abling our manufacturers to defy foreign competition. Were the 
necessaries of life to cost as much on the Continent and in America 
as in Glasgow and Manchester, there would scarcely be a cotton or 
silk mill to be found out of England. It may yet come to this; and 
the Tories may yet rue the day when they first swelled the ery for 
the Ten Hours Bill. 

Mr. Warpurron has excited some attention toa very irregular 
and somewhat curious transaction, connected with the long-de- 
layed distribution of the Deccan prize-money, in which the Duke 
of WexuineTon and Mr. ArsurHnot are implicated. The story 
runs, that on the 22d of June 1825, these two personages signed 
a letter, as Lords of the Treasury, recommending that the prize- 
money should be divided among the army of the Deccan, and a 
Treasury minute to that effect now exists. This letter, however, 
was withdrawn at a period long subsequent to that at which it 
was written, and another of the same date substituted, in which 
the whole army, not the army of the Deccan only, are stated to 
be entitled to shares of the prize-money. The original Trea- 
sury minute, now at variance with the letter to which it refers, 
remains unaltered. The subject certainly calls for investigation ; 
and, as it has fallen into Mr. WarsurRton’s hands, is likely to 
receive it. It is very possible that it may turn out to i 
though informal transaction, but that remains to be 
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At length we have decisive news. from Poftugal. The whole 
of the Miguelite fleet, with the exéeption of ‘two brigsind a eor- 
vette, has been captured by the Queen's squadron undef the com- 
mand of Captain NaPrery, The battle was fotght off Cape St. 
Vincent, on the 5th instant. Naprer left the Bay of Lagos on 
the ist, and fell in with the enemy on the morning of the 2d. 
‘Their squadron consisted of the following vessels—the Rainha, 80 
guns; the Don John, 74; the Princesa Real, 56; the Freitas, or 
store-ship, 48; the Princesa, a corvette, 24; with three smaller 
vessels, carrying altogether 360 guns and 3,250 men. The 
Queen's squadron consisted of three frigates, two of which are 
mamed the Don Pedro and the Donna Maria (the name of the third, 
the Admiral's flag-ship, is not given); one corvette, the Portuense; 
one brig, the Villa Flor; and a schooner; in all six vessels, carry- 
ing 278 guns and 2,500 men. Owing to the weather being rough, 
Napier found it impossible to attack the enemy before the 5th, 
when it became calm, and he sent for his steamers to come 
to his assistance. The commanders of these vessels, however, 
refused, unless 2,000/. each: was promised them, alleging that 
it was no part of their contract to go into battle. In the mean 
time, a breeze sprung up, which soon carried the three frigates 
into close quarters with the Miguelites; the smaller vessels, being 
dull sailors, lagged behind. The following particulars are ex- 
tracted from a letter published in the Times. 

“* The Admiral’s intention was to board the Rainha on the starboard side, 
the Don Pedro to run up on her larboard side, to board, and carry her. Our 
vessels carrying a stress of sail, soon ran down on theenemy. When about 
musket-shot off the Rainha, the store-ship and the frigate commenced a very 
Heavy fire on the Rainha and Don Pedro, and also the Don John commenced 
fiting her stern guns, and whole broadsides from the corvettes and brigs to 
Jéeward. Our brave Admiral took no notice of their firing, but ran close down, 
poured two well-aimed broadsides into the Rainha, and laid the ship alongside, 
and boarded. Admiral Napier being the first to mount, sword in hand, sup- 
ported by his officers, notwithstanding a brisk fire of musketry and the cutlasses 
of the enemy, through which he made his way, after struggling for nearly seven 
minutes, suspended by the cordage, and having received a blow on the side with 
ah iron bar, when two or three of his officers jumped on board the Rainha, and 
he followed. The Don Pedro kept firing into the store-ship and Princesa Real, 
and carried away the store-ship’s fore-top-mast, leaving her forecastle strewed 
with wreck. The Donna Maria fired several well-aimed broadsides into the 
Princesa Real frigate. At 4. 30. the Don John hoisted sail, and made off; the 
corvettes and brigs followed their Commodore’s example. The Rainha de Por- 
tagal sheered off from the Rainha to give chase to the Don John, the Don 
Pedro standing across the Rainha’s stern, raking her, and then gave hera 
broadside on the larboard quarter, when she surrendered, and the Don Pedro 
sade after the Don John.” 

The Don John in about an hour and half surrendered, and the 
Princesa Real soon hoisted the Queen's colours. The Freitas or store- 
ship had in the mean while been engaged by two of Napier’s smaller 
‘vessels, but surrendered upon their being joined by the flag-ship 
after the capture of the Don John. The five prizes we recarried in 
triumph into Lagos, by Naprer, on the 6th instant. His loss is 
said to be 35 men killed and 100 wounded. Among the killed are 
Captains Gostet and Groree, and Lieutenant Wootprineer. 
About twenty officers are wounded. The ships were but little 
damaged. 

This victory—which was won by English valour, the comman- 
ders and crews being with scarcely any exceptions all Englishmen 
—will probably decide the struggle. Before the news had arrived 
in the interior, it appears that PaLmMELLA and VitLa Fior were 
making rapid progress; that numerons desertions had taken place 
from the Miguelites; and that several small towns and villages in 
Algarves and Alentejo had declared in favour of the Queen. A 
Guerilla force, under Don MANvVEL pvE Martini, a distiller of 
Punhete, was rapidly augmenting in numbers, and was said to 
amount to 1,500 men. This troop was very active in annoying the 
Miguelites. The whole force of PatmELLA’s army, now march- 
ing upon Lisbon, is estimated at 10,000 men. 

Another unsuccessful attack was made by the besiegers upon 
Oporto on the 5th instant. Their loss is stated at six hundred 
men in killed and wounded. The inhabitants of Oporto are said to 
have seconded the garrison in repelling the attack, with great 

irit. 

The latest news from Oporto is contained in a letter dated the 
6th instant, in which it is said that the whole town was illumi- 
nated, in consequence of information having been received by the 
Miguelites on the opposite side of the river, that Lisbon had sur- 
rendered. This news wants confirmation. 

The Paris correspondent of the Standard states, in a letter dated 
the 17th instant, that no doubt was entertained of the intervention 
of Spain in behalf of Don Micuet, and that a Spanish army had 
crossed the frontiers. It may be too late. 

The vessels engaged in this country for the service of MIGUEL, 
and which were ready to leave the Thames, have received orders 
to stay where they are. Had they gone they would have fallen 
i Napier's hands. He is believed by this time to be in the 

agus, 

n official notification of the blockade of Lisbon and the other 
Portuguese ports not under the authority of the young Queen, 
has been transmitted from the Foreign Office to Lloyd's; and our 
Miguelite party in Parliament have been talking foolishly on the 
subject, after their usual fashion. 





The main body of the Russian army, according to advices ‘from 
Constantinople, dated 20th June and published in the Augsburg 
Gazette, was about to depart without delay. It is said, however, 
that the Sultan is on'such excellent terms with Russia, that he is 
on the-‘point\of concluding a close treaty of alliance with that 





power, It is therefore by no means impossible that the Czar may 
yet allow him to retain @ Russian detachment is the vicinity of 
Constantinople, as a defence agaist these sudden popular out- 
breaks which ‘have not unfrequently dethroned the Turkish rulers. 


The Parisians are busy in preparing for the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Three Daysof July. The Opposition journals 
are endeavouring to persuade the National Guard to get up a 
petition or remonstrance to the King against the projected forti- 
fications of the capital; but itis thought that they will not succeed. 

General BuGEeanp has returned from Palermo, after safely 
landing the Dutchess pz Berri and her baby, and giving them 
into the hands of Count Luccnest Patut himself; who, it ap- 
pears, has not run away after all. The meeting must have been 
a curious one. The General took a formal receipt for the whole 
consignment from the Prince Campo Formio, the Viceroy of 
Sicily, and the Count Luccnest's father. The Dutchess is not 
to be received at present at the Court of Naples. 





Debates anv Proceevings tx Parltament, 

1. Catt or tHE Hovsr. On Monday, when the Order of the Day 
was read for the House of Commons going into Committee on the East 
India Bill. 

Sir Joun WRrortesLey rose to move, as an amendment, “that the 
House be called over on Thursday next.” His object was to insure a 
full attendance of members, in order to take such measures as should 
be deemed expedient in case the crisis, which there was much reason to 
anticipate, should occur. There were still measures of immense im- 
portance among the unfinished business of the session,—the Bank, the 
East India, and the Slavery questions. It might, however, be said, 
that it was not necessary to recall the absent members to London merel 
to discuss the details of these measures. But there was another bill 
which he looked upon as the most important of any,—the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill. This bill, which had passed the House of Commons 
by a vast majority, had been termed, by influential persons elsewhere, a 
measure of spoliation. These individuals not only objected to the de- 
tails, but were extremely dissatisfied with the principle of the measure. 
Now, in his opinion, if this bill were rejected, it would be the rejection 
of the great principle of reform; and if that principle were not car- 
ried into effect, the members of the House of Commons would find it 
impossible to give satisfaction to even the most moderate of their con- 
stituents. He therefore thought that the absent members should be 
recalled to their posts, to be prepared in case any great event should 
occur respecting this bill. 

Sir Roserr Pret deprecated the adoption of Sir John Wrottesley’s 
motion. He did not agree with him in any of the arguments by which 
he justified it. The Bank, East India, and Slavery questions, had been 
debated sufficiently, and the House could not justly be charged with 
remissness. There was no reason, therefore, for a call of the House 
to have these questions more fully discussed. He objected, however, 
much more strongly to the other reason which Sir John Wrottesley 
urged : he decidedly objected to any proceedings founded upon rumours 
of speeches in the other House ts Parliament, which could not ina 
Parliamentary way be considered within the cognizance of the House 
of Commons. Any motion was to be deprecated which in the slightest 
degree tended to menace the other branch of the Legislature. 

Now, there was no reason to believe that their Lordships had declared them- 
selves against the bill. It had been read a first time, and the resolutions had 
been assented to upon which it was founded. Were they, on the mere rumour 
of speeches (for it was no better), to adopt proceedings which would imply such 
suspicions of their ir ony of intentions? Such a course would be contrary to 
all precedent. It would be assuming that of which they could know nothing. 
It would be controlling the independent decisions of men of honour, who were 
actuated by no personal objects, but did what they thought best for the good of 
the country. Such a course would lead to the conclusion, that the persons who 
proposed it bad their own objects to answer by it. 

He concluded by expressing his earnest wish that Sir John Wrot- 
tesley would withdraw his amendment. 

Colonel Hay hoped it would not be withdrawn : if no other member 
took it up, he would do so himself, 

Mr. O’ConnELL maintained, that it was right that there should be 
a full attendance of members, in case any crisis should arise to call for 
their united efforts. No one was less attached than himself to the 
Temporalities Bill. He considered it a miserable instalment towards 
paying the debt due ‘to Ireland. Still he would have it rather than 
nothing at all. 

A Member—*“ Then why did you vote against it? ” 

Colonel Evans said, one would suppose that Mr. O’Connell had 
been a warm advocate for the bill, so much so as to be indignant at its 
probable rejection ; but was it for this that he had so patriotically and con- 
sistently walked out with the minority against it? For his own part, 
he looked upon the measure as any thing but.a measure of church re- 
form ; and he therefore was, and would take upon himself to affirm 
that people out of doors were, completely indifferent about Sir John 
Wrottesley’s motion for Thursday. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt denied that he had praised the bill. He merely 
said, as an @ fortiori argument, that if the Lords refused that little in- 
stalment of reform, what chance could he have of a more extensive 
measure ? 

Mr. Rosivson subscribed to the view taken by Sir Robert Peel. If 
the motion was pressed to a division, he would not vote for one side or 
other. (Laughter.) 

Mr. E. Denison opposed the motion. 

Lord Esrincton said that no man, who had attended to the politi- 
cal transactions and rumours of the last two:days, could deny that an 
occasion was likely soon to arrive in which the House would be called 
upon to do its duty to itself and the country. He felt that he owedia 
duty to the people, which -he should ill discharge, if he suffered idle 
forms and etiquette to guide his conduct. : 

He was one of those who had reluctantly voted for the Coercion Bill, on the 
pledge of Ministers that it should speedily be followed up by measures of reforny 


and conciliation, ‘Ministers bad redeemed -that pledge by their Trish Church 
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Bill; on which they had, moreover, staked their administrative existence. If, 
therefore, the House of Lords rejected that Irish Church Bill, they would not 
only necessarily occasion the resignation of the present Government, but balk 
the supporters of the Coercion Bill of that measure of reform on the faith of 
which they had agreed to a-partial suspension of the constitution. He there- 
fore felt it to be a duty he owed.to the people to support. the motion. 

Lord ALruorr urged Sir John Wrottesley to withdraw his motion, 
as it would only add to the existing embarrassments of Ministers. It 
was undoubtedly true, that on the passing of the bill Ministers had 
staked their continuance in office. But it was equally true that the 
motion had the appearance of a menace to the House of Lords. 
had no doubt, in case the bill was thrown out, that there would be a 
full attendance of members without the stimulus of a call of the 
House. 
withdrawal of the motion. 


Sir Joun Wrorrestey was perfectly ready to withdraw the motion, 
as far as he was himself concerned, if the gentlemen who had ex. 
pressed their: intention to divide with him also would concur in the 
withdrawal. 

Major Beaucterk looked upon the present conduct of Ministers, 
as a striking instance of that vacillation of purpose which distinguished 
them, and of that readiness with which, when the storm that threatened 
their official existence was blown over, they sacrificed their friends to 
their enemies. 

Lord ALrnorp said, the charge of vacillation was unfounded. 
storm was not yet blown over. 

Mr. Tennyson was sure that every thing which reflected credit on 
Lord Althorp was a source of great satisfaction to the House. 
himself was a reformer who held by the constitution. He would not 
support any measure that went to destroy the legislative independence 
of the Peers. As for the bill, it was a mischievous mockery, that 
would perpetuate the worst feature of the Irish Establishment, and the 
people cared very little what became of it. He hada motion himself 
for Thursday on which he was anxious to have a full attendance; and 
though he did not approve of the principle of Sir John Wrottesley’s 
motion, he would vote for it with that view. 

Mr. STaNnLey was not a little surprised at Mr. Tennyson’s speech ; 
though perhaps he ought not to be so. The House, however, had 
learned from that speech the very important fact, that Mr. Tennyson 
had himself a motion for Thursday, when he desired a full attendance. 
That was a most gratifying fact. 

Mr. Tennyson now praised Lord Althorp to the skies; but the greater 
part of the House were, perhaps, not aware that no longer ago than at three 
o'clock he had made a gross and violent attack on the whole conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government,—nay, that he had expressed his most earnest and 
anxious desire for the return to power of a Tory Administration. He must 
add, that Mr. Tennyson stated that he only expressed that wish because he was 
sure the new Administration could last only a week. Of course, that would 
lead to the appointment of a Government of men holding upright principles,— 
men whose merits had been singularly disregarded by his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment,—men who, in better times, would have been selected ‘to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm,”—men who were qualified to hold the reins of 
power with a steady hand, and to carry into effect that most desirable object, the 
reconcilement of the differences between the two Houses of Parliament. The 
Member for Lambeth had declared that he looked with horror and alarm to any 
measure that would place the other House of Parliament in a state of subordi- 
nation, and professed himself the strict guardian of the constitutional right of 
that House to independence. When he turned to the order-book, however, he 
found a notice by himof a motion for a-‘Committee to review the professed privi- 
lege of the House of Lords to vote by proxy. Was that nointimidation? did that 
convey no delicate hint to the House of Lords? Was that proposition perfectly 
consistent with the scrupulous regard which he had just professed for the inde- 
pendence of the other House of Parliament ? 

He earnestly pressed Sir John Wrottesley to withdraw his motion. 
He was anxious that the House should not set itself wrong by a preci- 
pitate and premature measure. 

Sir J. Wrotres.ey, again expressed is own readiness to withdraw 
the motion; but if called upon to divide the House by those members 
who had supported him, he felt himself bound in honour to do so. 

Mr. O’ConnELt said, he must press for the division. 

Lord Joun RussE.1, as amember of the Government, would not 
vote forthe motion, but begged it to be understood that his conduct was 
not guided by mere motives of conciliation. 

So far as conciliation was concerned, Ministers felt thatthey had gone far 
enough. (‘* Hear, hear!”) They had reduced the Irish Church Bill within 
the utmost limits of moderation within which a measure could be called a re- 
form measure—had gone to the utmost length to remoye the scruples of con- 
scientious objectors, and to the utmost length to avoid extreme differences ; but 
they would not and ought not to go any further. (‘* Hear, hear !”) 

Mr. Hume recommended a withdrawal of the motion; but would 
vote for it, if it were pressed to.a division. 

Mr. Asurcromsy thought the circumstances of the case, and the 
present aspect of political affairs, fully justified the motion. 

The House then divided: for Sir John Wrottesley’s motion, 125; 
against it, 160; Ministerial and Tory majority, 35. 


2. Irish Cuurcn Rerorm. In the House of Lords, on Wednesday, 
anumber of petitions were presented by the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Lord Sipmouru, Lord Carsery, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
and the Duke of NewcastLz, against the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill, which stood for a second reading that evening. 

The Duke of Newcasrie observed, that he regretted Ministers had 
thought fit to counsel his Majesty to violate his Ceronation Oath. 

Earl Grey ealled him to order. It-was not competent for any Peer 
to state distinctly that Ministers had counselled the King to violate 
the sacred obligation of an oath. 

The Duke of Newcast.e still’ thought that they had advised ithe 
King to do that which tended to the violation of his oath. He feared 
that the fate of this bill would be the same as that of the Reform Bill, 
-—namely, that the intimidators would overcome the intimidated. It 
was rumoured, that lately.a letter had been written froma certain quar- 
ter to the Right Reverend Bench: he did not say that they who had 
advised the writing of that letter had done wrong, but he trusted that 
the Bishops, without minding consequences, would do their duty, and 
turn neither to the right nor left, | 


The 


He was sure a great practical bentfit would arise from the | noble Duke into a premature discussion. 





He | 


‘Lhe Bishop “ot Lonpon would not -_ for his brethren, but he 
would for himself. He did not require the Duke of Neweastle vorany 
one else to instruct him in the performance of his duty. He had sufli- 
cient understanding-of what was due to his country and his ewn prin- 
ciples, to enable him to do without such assistance. 

The Duke of Bucxtncnam would take every opportunity of stating 
that the King could do nothing without his responsible advisers, who 
were answerable for the advice they gave; and that it was not only 
competent in any Peer to charge Ministers with an intention to make 
the King break his Coronation Oath, but if he were conscious of any 
such intention, it would be a dereliction of duty in him not to make 
that charge. 

Earl Grey would not be driven by all the “sound and fury ” of ‘the 
He would be ready, at the 


| proper time, to meet the charge of advising the King to violate his 





He | 





Coronation Oath, as he had met it on several occasions before. He was 
surprised to hear it recommended to the House, as it had been recom- 
mended to the Bishops, to reject the bill without consideration: and 
yet they were urged to do their duty conscientiously,—which could not 
be done without weighing and hearing the arguments on both sides. 

The Duke of Buckincuam said a few words in explanation, and the 
conversation was discontinued. 

A brief debate arose relative to the striking of Captain Napier’s 
name from the list of Navy officers. After which, 

Earl Grey rose to move the second reading of the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill. He expressed his satisfaction that the period had 
at length arrived when the motives and principles which had governed 
Ministers in bringing this measure before Parliament would be fairly 
explained: and when an answer might be given to those imputations 
against their.conduct, which in fact were as far removed from their in- 
tentions as they would be at variance with the most sacred obligations 
of privateand public duty. He would endeavour to address their Lord- 
ships with calmness and temper; and he entreated them to act firmly, 
hear patiently, and examine closely all the grounds on which this mea- 
sure was proposed. He was particularly anxious that the Bishops 
should disregard the advice which had been given them to oppose this 
bill, without care or consideration for the consequences of such oppo- 
sition. On the contrary, he trusted that they would apply their minds 
to it as statesmen and legislators ; and that they would view with due 
anxiety the circumstances in which the Church of Ireland was placed 
at the present time. 

The object of Ministers was threefold; but their main object was to 
effect such alterations in the Church Establishment of Ireland as the 
present circumstances seemed to render necessary. 

Did such necessity exist? For answer, he would bid them look at the state 
of affairs in Ireland: he would bid them recall to recollection the various de- 
liberations which had ta’sen p!.-> in Pavliament on the subject, and then say 
whether it was in consequence of certain abuses that the Church Establishment 
in Ireland was encompassed with dangers, and whether they would not’ be in- 
clined, by removing the abuses, to decrease those dangers. Could any reason- 
able man, looking at the present state of affairs in Ireland, say that this measure 
was not necessary? And if not, why refuse to endeavour by kindly methods to 
avert some of those evils which occasioned the great general discontent, and 
diminished the security of the Church? In the beginning of the session his 
Majesty, in his most gracious Speech, in adverting to the condition of the 
English and Irish Church, recommended Parliament to approach the consitlera- 
tion of those important subjects with calmness and deliberation. | His Majesty 
had especially recommended the Legislature to adopt a measure “ by which, upon 
the principle of a just commutation, the possessors of land might be enabled to 
free themselves from the burden ofan annual payment.” Tothis recommendation 
he wished especially to point the attention of the House; and in doing #o, 
would say a few words on the arguments founded ena pretended violation of the 
Act of Union by the introduction of the present measure. 

He then showed the absurdity of supposing that the Act of Union 
bound down the Legislature against ever effecting any alteration, which 
might tend to the benefit of the Church. He quoted a speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, in which the propriety of a reform in the Irish Church 
was admitted, with a view to its increased stability ; and those parts of 
the present measure were approved of which went to the redress of 
abuses. The highest authorities in the Church itself had expressed 
their sense of its danger, and their earnest desire to concur in such al- 
terations as its true interest evidently demanded. He might also cite 
the vast majorities by which the measure had been supported in the 
House of Commons. (Cries of “ Oh!” and “ No,no!”) If any one 
thought him out of order, he ought to rise and state his opinions, but 
not interrupt him in that unusual manner. 

The Earl of Guriprorp said, that the course Earl Grey was abent 
to adopt would only lead to a waste of time. 

Earl Grey said it could not surely be thought a waste of time to 
show the general feeling which prevailed as to the necessity of taking 
the question into serious consideration. ; 

With respect to the proceedings of the other House of Parliament, he must 
be allowed to say, that they were entitled at least to some consideration from 
that House; and they were important on the present occasion, inasmuch as 
they displayed the almost unanimous feeling of the country. On the division 
which took place on the second reading of the first bill in that House, there were 
187 ayes and 46 noes, leaving a majority of more than 4:to 1. On the second 
reading of the new bill, on the 6th of May (for the first was withdrawn in con- 
sequence of an informality ), there appeared, ayes 317, noes 78, leaving a majority 
of 4to0 1; After the bill had gone through Committee, the last division, on the 
question that the bill do pass, showed 274 ayes and 94 noes, a majority of nearly 
3to 1. In this last division, it would be recollected, that not only those voted 
who thought the bill went too far, but many also voted upon the principle that 
it did not go far enough, and was a pure delusion. Here, then, was a case al- 
most unexampled in ‘Partiamentary history, that while the progress of the'bill 
was so much contested, the majorities in favour of it were never less than three 
to one, and in some instances four toone. ‘There were two other divisions on 
the subject, the first of which was more than eight to one, and the last twe to 
one. 

He then detailed the principal provisions of the bill; and-dwelt at 
length on the great advantages which would be derived from the aboli- 
tion of the Church Cess, the augmentation of small livings, the-erec- 
tion of new churches and glebe-houses, and ‘the conversion of Bishops’ 
leases into perpetuities,—which had been described as a measure of 
spoliation, but which he utterly denied to be such, as nothing would be 
taken from the Church, There would be an alienation of property, 
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but that alienation was to be applied to Church p It had been 
urged, that by the limitation of this proposition, the best principle of 
the bill had been sacrificed. He maintained. the contrary— 

The alteration involved no part of the principle of the bill, but avoided a 
principle which had been sedulously caniaind from the bill; for the Govern- 
ment were anxious to avoid the assertion of abstract principles of right, and the 
discussion of a point on which so much diversity of opinion prevailed,—namely, 
whether the property of the Church could be taken and applied to purposes 
other than Church purposes. The time might come when this topic could pro- 
be discussed ; and should such a period arrive, he hoped—nay, was satis- 

ed—that their Lordships would meet and discuss the point with perfect fairness 
and candour. At present, however, he saw’ no reason for entering upon that 
discussion ; for, after consideration, it had been resolved that this new value 
iven to Church property could be discussed and disposed of more properly in a 
uture Parliament. 

In alienating the property affected by the bill, no new principle was 
introduced. Two years ago, part of the property of the Chapter of 
Durham, with the sanction of the Bishop, was sold for the purpose of 
establishing a college in that diocese. In regard to that part of the 
measure which related to the reduction of the number of Bishoprics, 
he quoted a number of examples from history, to prove that the number 
of Bishops had frequently varied, and that unions of dioceses had often 
been made. He also proved, by a comparisbn of the duties performed 
by the English and Irish Bishops, that many of the latter might well 
be dispensed with. He also defended at length the proposition for 
taxing the incomes of future incumbents, and urged the unfairness of 
styling that a spoliation which was only a substitution of a different 
tax for that of First Fruits. The main objects of the measure were 
the abolition of Vestry Cess, the augmentation of small livings, and 
the abolition of First Fruits; to effect which, an annual sum of 
136,5001. would be necessary. The sum was to be raised by the interest 
of the money received from the sale of perpetuities (which he calcu- 
lated at one million), the produce of the suppressed Bishopries, the tax 
on. incumbents, and other sources, which would yield 155,0001. per 
annum; of which, however, only 16,160/. would be immediately avail- 
able. After mentioning some other details of the bill, he continued as 
follows: — 

** Tt was said by a noble Duke on a former night, that he saw in this measure 
the symptom and consequence of that policy which had been acted upon on an- 
other occasion—alluding, as I presume, to the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form. The principles on which that measure was proposed are well known— 
they were profe by the present servants of the Crown when they took the 
reins of Government. They came into power under the strong impression, or 
rather under the decided conviction, of the necessity of carrying reform into 
execution—a necessity which, I believe, was felt and acknowledged by all, 
though many might and did disapprove of the extent to which reform was 
carried. The necessity of some reform was felt and acknowledged by almost 
everybody in the country, with the exception of the noble Duke opposite. 
Looking to the nature of the question itself, we thought that, if carried, it was 
eminently calculated te promote the liberties of the country, and to secure the 
best interests of the Constitution. It was taken up on a deliberate view of the 
circumstances of the times, and the necessity of meeting the opinion which uni- 
versally prevailed, and of restoring the confidence of the satale to a Legislature 
which had become an object of distrust and suspicion. Acting upon the same 
policy, we did not contemplate that measure as the limit of our reform. 
( Cheers from the Opposition Benches.) We looked upon it rather as the 
means to an end; and we thought that any man must be mad who considered 
it in any other light than that, Parliamentary Reform having been carried, it 
would be necessary to adopt other reforms, in order to give satisfaction to the 
country and security to the monarchy.” 

The policy of Ministers had been styled dangerous by the Duke of 
Wellington. He did not deny the sincerity but the wisdom and sound- 
ness of that opinion. 

*¢ We had come to a situation in which one of two principles of Government 
must prevail. We must either take the bold, hazardous, and, as I think, fatal 
determination of suppressing all desire for reform by severe coercive measures ; or 
we must comply wis the spirit and feeling of the times, and endeavour to cor- 
rect those abuses which had crept into the Constitution, and into the various in- 
stitutions of the country. The first was a line of policy;which every Govern- 
ment ought to repudiate; and we never ¢sald be parties to a system which must 
lead in the first instance to the establishment of another ‘ Holy Alliance,’ to ex- 
tinguish the spirit of liberty throughout Europe. (Continued cheers from all 
sides.) It would be a vain and futile attempt, ending in a war of opinion, and 
perhaps, for a time, the destruction of the liberty and independence for the 
maintenance of which this country had made so many sacrifices.” 

The other alternative was the one he had thought right to adopt. 

** We have reformed where we thought reform necessary; and we have ex- 
erted the powers of the law, and the extraordinary powers of Parliament in- 
trusted to us, to suppress a spirit of insubordination and violence, and to pro- 
tect the Constitution from the attacks directed against it. Upon that principle 
we reat the measure of to-night. The noble Duke has a right to say that it is 
& necessary consequence of our policy: it is part and parcel of our system, for 
the adoption of which the present Ministry came into office, and from which, 
as long as his we pays honours them with his confidence, they will never depart.” 
( Cheers from all sides. ) 

He insisted upon the necessity of taking advantage of the tempo- 
rary calm produced in Ireland by the Coercion Bill, to introduce mea- 
sures of reform and conciliation; and concluded by expressing his ear- 
nest wish that the measure should be discussed with the calmness and 
forbearance which ought to belong to a deliberative assembly. 

The Earl of RopEen moved an amendment, that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. He strenuously opposed the bill, be- 
cause it imposed a tax on the clergy exclusively, for benefits which all 
were to share ; because it effected the destruction of ten Protestant 
Bishops, no reason for which had been given by Earl Grey, except 
that he thought it expedient; and because it appointed a commission of 
laymen as well as ecclesiastics to regulate not only the temporal but the 
spiritual concerns of the Church. He charged Earl Grey with acting 
in conformity with the demands of Dr. M’Hale, Catholic Archbishop 
of Maronia; who, in a published letter, had required the suppression 
of the Kildare Street Bociety, and the extinction of tithes, both of 
which had been done. He had also said, “ from a Reformed Parlia- 
ment we must demand the extinction of the Established Church ;" and 
this bill, now proposed to be read a second time, was in accordance with 
the demands of this Right Reverend Catholic Archbishop. (Cheers 
from the Duke of nd and Lord Eldon.) 


The Earl of Wicktow defended the bill in its main provisions ; 





which he considered absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
Church, . He guarded himself against being thought a supporter of 
Ministers ; to whose misgovernment that state of things was owing 
which rendered the present bill necessary; and expressed his regret at 
his inability on the present occasion to vote with the friends with 
whom he generally acted. His conscience, however, told him that he 
should best promote the true interests of Protestantism by voting for 
the present bill. 

The Bishop of Dunnam disapproved of the bill, especially that 
part of it which related to the extinction of the Bishoprics; and ex- 
pressed his intention, if the House divided, of voting against it. 

The Earl of Limerick briefly opposed, and the Marquis of Conync- 
HAM supported the measure. 

The Earl of WrvcuitsEa vehemently denounced the bill, as a mea- 
sure of the grossest spoliation. The King could not consent to it 
without an open violation of his Coronation Oath. 

His Majesty swore, first, to the utmost of his power, to “ maintain the laws 
of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed religion 
established by law.” Now, could any man, any honest man, deny that a con- 
currence with any measure which tended to weaken the Protestant religion was 
a direct violation of that oath? - He would not insult his Sovereign so much as 
to suppose him capable of such conduct. Nor for one moment would he hesi- 
tate to spurn the imputation which rash and daring men, in avowing his con- 
sent to the present measure, had ventured to cast upon him. 

The House of Lords, he deeply regretted it, had lost its indepen- 
dence ; 

But it still possessed the brightest gem, its moral character ; and if their 
Lordships meant to discharge their duty that night—if they wished to retain 
any of the public respect, and not sink themselves to the lowest pitch of degra- 
dation—they would reject the bill before them. For himself, he was determined 
to give it his most strenuous opposition. 

The Marquis of CuanricarDE and the Earl of Gosrorp spoke in 
defence of the measure ; and the Marquis of LonponpErry against it. 

The Marquis of WrstMEaTH also opposed it. He was sometimes 
on the Opposition and sometimes on the Ministerial bench, but to this 
measure he was decidedly opposed. 

He objected to the amalgamation of the diocese of Elphin with the diocese of 
Kilmore. The present Bisho of Kilmore was a very old man; and if the 
Bishop of Elphin should die before him, how could he attend to the duties of such 
a distant diocese? He would have to travel thirty Irish miles to the Shannon, 
which separated the two dioceses. He would ask his noble friend — to 
tell them how could the Bishop cross the Shannon? (A laugh.) he did 
cross it, he would find very bad roads and bad means of travelling in that 
part of the country; and where, he would ask, could the Bishop put up at 
night? (Much laughter.) 

The Bishop of RocHEsTER opposed the measure. 

From the moment the Clerk at the table should in reference to this bill here 
pronounce the words “le Roi le veut,” his Majesty would have publicly violated 
the engagements of the Coronation Oath. 

He trusted, however, that if the bill became‘a law, the Clergy would 
evince their christian feeling by persisting in well-doing. 

The Bishop of Exerrer moved an adjournment of the debate. 
Earl Grey assented to this, on the understanding that it would be 
completed the next day; and that if the second reading were carried, 
the bill should be committed on Friday. 

The House then adjourned, at one o’clock. 


The adjourned debate was opened on Thursday, by 
Lord Carsery; who protested against the measure, as one calcu- 
lated to insure the downfal of the Church. The whole affair was an 
atrocious conspiracy against our holy establishment. He was particu- 
larly adverse to that part of the bill which related to the Vestry Cess ; 
but from policy, would vote for the second reading, in the hope that 
the bill would be amended in Committee. 
The Bishop of Exeter assured the House, that he laboured under 
feelings of great anxiety in rising to speak upon the subject under 
debate; especially after Lord Carbery’s declaration, that notwithstand- 
ing his deep-rooted objections to the bill, he should still vote for its 
second reading, from policy. He would not, however, shrink from the 
responsibility which the erformance of his duty to the Church of God 
imposed upon him. e thought that the subject should have 
been introduced into the House of Lords in the first instance 
in the shape of resolutions ; because it was a bill for taxing the Clergy, 
who were only directly represented in that House. The object of 
the bill was to abolish the Vestry Cess, to augment small livings, and 
build and repair churches. Now it would appear from the statement 
of Lord Grey, that no adequate means were provided for the accom- 
plishment of these objects. He went into an examination of the 
financial part of the measure; and maintained, that the proceeds from 
the sale of perpetuities and the taxes upon livings had been greatly 
overrated. He also denied the correctness of Earl Grey’s statement 
with regard to the origin of First Fruits, although he did not object to 
their abolition. He insisted upon the iniquity of taxing the Clergy to 
make up the deficiency arising from the abolition of the Vestry Cess ; 
which he maintained ought to be raised by a tax upon landed property. 
The rental of land in Ireland was twelve millions per annum ; and a tax 
of five farthings in the pound would raise 63,000/. per annum, the amount 
of the Vestry Cess. He admitted that the poorer Catholics were 
galled by the imposition of this tax, but altogether denied the assertion 
that it formed the principal topic of complaint in Ireland. He read 
some quotations from the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons about a year ago, to prove that the Grand Jury 
System, vagrancy and mendicity, and the unfortunate state of the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant, were the chief causes of discontent 
in Ireland. It was recommended that the local taxes imposed ¥ the 
Grand Juries should be paid directly by the landlords; but this Com- 
mittee, which was appointed on the motion of Mr. Rice, and of which 
Mr. Lamb, Sir John Newport, Lord Milton, Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Charles Grant, and Lord John Russell were members, said not a 
word of abolishing Vestry Cess. To the suppression of Bishoprics he 
was also extremely adverse. He advised the Peers to be wary how they 
meddled with the property of Bishops, which arose from the same 
source as their own,—namely, grants of lands from Protestant Kings. 
The same act, the well-known Act of Settlement passed in the reign 
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of Charles the Second, which contained in its 10st clause a grant of 
land to Sir William Petty, also endowed many of the Bishoprics. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne therefore, must see that his own property and 
that of the Bishops were held on the same title. If he possessed pro- 
perty in Ireland, he would sell it at once. Mr. O’Connell had sug- 

sted, that persons who held property in Ireland, and resided out of 
it, should be compelled to give their property to their younger sons, or 
else sell it; and Mr. O’Connell’s suggestions could not prudently be 
disregarded. 

A year ago, Mr. O'Connell foretold that tithes would be put an end to; and 
they had been destroyed accordingly. Of Church Cess he also prophesied the 
abolition, and that prophecy was likewise fulfilled ; and why might not he de- 
nounce the payment of rents to absentees, and in like manner procure their abo- 
lition? First, he denounced tithes, and they were gone ; secondly, he announced 
that he should, with a view to the improvement of Ireland, require that an ade-~ 
quate revenue be provided for the purposes of public charities; thirdly, he pro- 

sed to make a provision for the Brotestant Clergy, which should correspond to 
the numbers of the flocks of which they had the care; fourthly, it was his in- 
tention to provide glebes and houses for the clergy of all persuasions; fifthly, he 
was to have a local und domestic Legislature, with the view, as he alleged, of 
establishing upon a firm basis the connexion of the Crown and ts of Eng- 
land with his own country. What further he proposed, God acs new ; but 
one thing at least was certain, that those things which he foretold had come to 
pass; and all he should then say was, that when that well-known individual 
began to talk of absentees, they had better look to their rents. 

As compared with the number of English Bishops, that of the Irish 
was said to be too large; but the fact might be that there were too few 
English Bishops. Cranmer had advised Henry the Eighth to increase 
the number of English Bishops, and six new ones were made ; but in 
consequence of the conduct of an apostate incumbent of the see of 
Westminster, that see was added to London, and its revenues applied 
to repair the cathedral of St. Paul’s; and hence arose the proverb of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. He strongly insisted upon the necessity 
of resisting the encroachments of the Catholics ; and quoted some ex- 
pressions used by Dr. Doyle and others of the Catholic priesthood, to 
prove their hatred of Protestants and anticipations of overthrowing the 
Establishment. The bill pretended to do what no human power had 
ever pretended to do before—to make a Bishop by its sole act and deed. 

The bill not merely said that they shall be Bishops if they will, but that they 
shall be Bishops whether they will or no. He denied their Lordships’ right to 
do it—he did more, he denied their power. He denied the power of any human 
authority in this respect ;—and he entreated his right reverend brethren to set 

him right if he were wrong,—he denied that any power could force a man to be 
a Bishop against his will. ( Cheers, laughter, and ‘+ Nolo episcopari.”) He 
was not at all surprised at the mirth of some noble lords; they had treated the 
whole question with so much levity, that it was to be expected they would in- 
dulge inalaugh. (Cheers, and some cries of ** Order !”) 
‘ os would repeat what he had said, notwithstanding it had raised a 
augh— 

Their Lordships had neither the right nor the power to do what the bill said 
should be done—viz. to force the Bishop of A to be Bishop of B also, whether 

he would or not. The individual who was Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop 
of Emly had actually petitioned against the measure ; yet, in spite of his peti- 
tion and declaration, he was also to be compelled to be Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore. In the same way, the Bishop of Kilmore was to be made also 
Bishop of Elphin. 

He read quotations from Sir Hussey Vivian's evidence, given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and from some writings 
of Dr. Doyle, Mr. John Burnett, a dissenting minister of Cork, and 
others, to prove the disregard of Catholics to the obligation of an oath. 
He then proceeded to examine the arguments adduced by Earl Grey, 
in a speech delivered in April 1829, upon the subject of the Corona- 
tion Oath ; and argued, that he had utterly failed to make good his 
assertion that it was binding upon the King in his executive and not in 
his legislative capacity. There was no distinction recognized in the 
Constitution between the legislative and executive capacity of the King. 
The King’s executive power was limited. 

He could do nothing without an adviser. In the very highest point—that of 
his legislative capacity—he had for his advisers the Houses of Parliament; and 
he, sitting in Parliament, by their advice, decreed what should be the law of 
the land. Parliament was to him, in making laws, what the Council was to 
him in issuing proclamations; and so it was throughout his functions—he must 
have advisers in all he did. On that account, the reasons to separate the two 
capacities for the sake of binding him in the one and loosing him in the other, 
did not hold, unless the separation took place in other particulars. 

The King swore to make good laws: he was therefore bound in his 
legislative capacity. 

Some of their Lordships were perhaps not aware that there were statutes of 
this land recognizing the Coronation Oath as binding the King in his legisla- 
tive capacity. Every Sovereign from Edward the Confessor to Edward the 
Third swore that he would make good laws and repeal bad ones; and there 
were not one or two, but a whole stream of instances, in which this was re- 
garded as the tendency of the constitutional principle on which all laws were to 
be reviewed, and, if necessary, annulled. The first instance was the Statute of 
Fines, the 7th of Edward IIl. ; in the preamble of which it was recited, that 
nothing therein granted was contrary to the oath of the King. Could it be 
doubted, therefore, that the King and the Parliament recognized the oath as 
binding him in his legislative capacity. 

He would now observe on what had taken place at the time of the 
Union with Scotland. The Scotch feared that their church would be 
subjected to the laws of the Church of England. To guard against 
this it was specially provided that the King should secure to the ut- 
most of his power the Church of Scotland according to the rules of 
the General Assembly. 

The act was drawn up when the Commissioners were sent ; and two petitions 
were forwarded, that they might also have the security of the Coronation Oath. 
They had it; and in consequence of that, the Church of England, being fearful 
of the introduction of forty-five Presbyterians into the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment, and of sixteen Presbyterian Lords into that House, the Bishops introduced 
a bill which required an oath to be taken by the King, that he would maintain 
inviolable the interests of the Church of England—[{A noble lord, we believe 
Lord Plunkett, said, “and of Ireland” ]—and of Ireland—he thanked the noble 
lord for the emendation. He was happy to have the concurrence of so great an 
authority as that of the noble and Jearned lord in his favour. He was much 
pay to him for making the suggestion. After that, he put it to the House, 
and he had no doubt their Lordships would agree with him in opinion, that the 
Coronation Oath of his Majesty was binding, in a legislative, as well as in an 
executive capacity. (‘* No, no!” from Lord Plunkett. ) 





Lord oe had also said that the King would be justified in re- 


fusing to follow the advice of his Councillors, if, for instance, they 
should advise him to overturn the Protestant hierarchy, for that would 
be a violation of bis Coronation Oath. 

Dr. Phillpotts concluded by apologizing for the length of time he 
had occupied, and by promising that he would never trespass again in a 
similar manner. : 
Lord Stourton rose to give his conscientious support to the bill. 
He protested against the unfounded accusations of the Bishop of 
Exeter against the religion which he professed. ; 

This readiness to impute none but bad motives, said not much in favour of 
the impugner’s Christian charity. The right Reverend Prelate asserted that 
the Catholics were taught to disregard the obligations of an oath. — Gracious 
goodness !—what, then, had shut out the Catholics for more than a century, not 
only from Parliament but almost all the political advantages of the Constitu- 
tion? (‘ Hear, hear!”) The right Reverend Prelate cited several obscure 
tracts and pamphlets, which only extraordinar zeal could have ferretted out, as 
the orthodox of the Catholic doctrine and discipline. The Catholics repudiated 
them: he, as a Catholic, disowned them; and as well and as pale some 
one-sided pamphlet, written to make out a case of intolerance, cited as a 
a proof of the charitable and tolerant spirit of the Church of England. 
(‘* Hear, hear !”) be ‘ 
He admired the ability displayed in Dr. Doyle’s writings, but dis- 
sented from many of the doctrines they contained, as strongly as any 
Protestant in that House. 

Dr. Doyle was a writer of pamphlets—political pamphlets; some such 
might perhaps be found on the Episcopal Bench of that House; and with 
as much truth and justice might some partisan political pamphlet of a 
dignitary of the Established Church be quoted as the standard of its theo- 
logical doctrine, as Doctor Doyle’s political effusions as irrefragable demon- 
strations of the civil tendency of the Catholic faith. (‘* Hear, hear ! ) 

Lord Piunxetr admired the address with which the Bishop of 
Exeter had drawn away the attention of the House from the subject 
properly before it. The greater part of his speech had been devoted to 
the discussion of the Catholic question; but that question was not now 
in debate. The effect of the Bishop’s speech was to stir up ill blood 
between the Protestants and Catholics. ‘Then his quotations from the 
the works of Dr. Doyle and Dr. M‘Hale had taken up much time, but 
were quite irrelevant to the matter in hand. Lord Plunkett proceeded 
(amidst much interruption, and in an inaudible tone of voice) to vindi- 
cate the measure from the attacks of the Bishop. He asserted posi- 
tively, that Government had never contemplated to apply the property 
of the Church to purposes other than ecclesiastical. ‘Tbe only question 
was, whether some property which had been called Church property 
was really so or not. [The interruption here from the constant buzzing 
became so great, that Lord Brougham said he could not hear a sentence 
which Lord Plunkett uttered.] Lord Plunkett, after arguing that 
Parliament could absolve his Majesty from observing the contract into 
which he entered when he took the Coronation Oath,—as was in fact 
done at the time of the Reformation,—concluded by calling upon the 
House to follow up the great measure of Reform by passing this bill. 

The Earl of Mansri£Lp, in a speech of some length, expressed his 
decided hostility to the bill. 

He would remind their Lordships, that in admitting the egy ed that Dis- 
senters should not pay towards the support of the Established Church, they 
were holding out a premium to Dissenters: and that much as was now the fond- 
ness for cheap law, there were fully as many who desired cheap religion; and 
that the system of doing without clergymen was spreading very widely. 
(“* Hear, hear !”) 

He would not apply the term spoliation to the bill; but certainly it 
imposed an exclusive tax upon parties who had hitherto been exempt 
from it. 

He objected to the billon principle; and the principle was so far wrong, that 
he could not hape that it would be amended. He could not but say, that, in his 
opinion, if the Roman Catholic religion were established in Ireland as the reli- 
gion of the State, such a state of circumstances would be less dangerous to the 
Protestant religion than the situation in which it was now placed by the present 
bill, by which it was first preteaded that the wish was to maintain and protect 
it, while it turned out that the intention was to mutilate it. 

The Marquis of LAnspowngE, amidst loud cries of “ Adjourn!” and 
“¢ Withdraw ! ” persisted in addressing the House. From the temper- 
in which the debate had been conducted, he felt himself entitled to hope: 
that their Lordships would permit the bill to be read a second time. 
He entirely coincided with une observation of the Earl of Mansfield. 

The noble Earl had stated that he perceived a growing disposition in the coun- 
try to reject religious establishments altogether, and an increasing love for what 
he called cheap religion. But what was the conclusion to which he had come 
on those premises—that the present religious establishments ought to be left un- 
touched and unreformed. (Loud cheers.) ‘‘ Leave them untouched,” he said, 
‘ for they have been too much meddled with already.” But when he looked to 
the abuses which had crept into the Church of Ireland, he thought that they 
ought to come to a different conclusion. Lord Mansfield said that if the present 
state of affairs led to convulsion, the sooner the convulsion arrived, the better. 
(Lowd cheers.) He was surprised when he heard him state that it would be 
better to go on knowingly aa willingly in the course which led to convulsion, 
in the hopes that some good might arise from that state of convulsion. He was 
sure he spoke the sentiments of his Majesty’s Ministers, and he believed he spoke 
the sentiments of the majority of that House, when he stated that they thought 
that no expedient should be left untried by which such a convulsion could be 
avoided, or that should not be used to conciliate the feelings of the country. 

He maintained the necessity of some reform in the Church Esta- 
blishment; which, as Dr. Paley had declared, was no part of Chris- 
tianity, but only the means of inculcating it. He had defended the de- 
tails of the measure, especially those which related to the reduction of 
Bishoprics and the means of procuring a greater number of resident 
Protestant clergymen. On his own responsibility he would answer 
for the benefits which the measure would produce. 

The Duke of CumBERLAND moved an adjournment; which was ac- 
ceded to by Earl Grey, and the House broke up at half-past one. 


Before the debate was resumed on Friday, the Earl of WincuILsEa, 

with great warmth of manner, asked shaken any communication had 

been received by the Bishops from the King relating to the Irish Church 

Bill? If such a letter had been sent, whoever advised it had been 
uilty of a dereliction of constitutional duty, so gross as to render it 

soneene for him to use language sufficiently strong in reprobation of 
is conduct, 
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The Bishop of Lonpon denied the right of the Earl of Winchilsea 


to an answer to that question. It might be very inconvenient to state 
the contents of any letter which the King, as head of the Church, 
might write to the Bishops; but he would state on the present. occa- 
sion, that he did not believe his Majesty had made any communication 
which could in the slightest degree infringe upon the privileges of that 
House, or warrant Lord Winchilsea’s burst of indignation. 

_ The Earl, of Expon then rose. After assuring the House of his 
intention to occupy them only a very short time, and taking the oppor- 
tunity, which might never again occur, of thanking their Lordships for 
the respect and attention which he had uniformly received at their 
hands for so many years, he proceeded to express his conviction that 
there was a conspiracy going on against the House of Lords, the intent 
of which was to put an end to its functions. Still he exhorted their 
Lordships to do their duty fearlessly. He had been raised from a very 
humble station, and he knew that to yield to menaces and clamour was the 
only way in which they could give advantage to their enemies. He con- 
tended that the King would violate his Coronation Oath by assenting 
to this measure, and dwelt upon this topic for a considerable time. So 
help him God, he would not assent to any measure that would weaken 
the Establishment, and if he had been Lord Chancellor when the pre- 
sent bill had been proposed, he would have tendered his advice to his 
Sovereign to reject it; and if his Sovereign had rejected that advice, 
so help him that God, before whose tribunal he so soon would have to 
appear, he would have resigned the seals into his Sovereign’s hands, with 
all dutiful and humble respect. 

The Bishop of Lonpvon disapproved of some parts of the bill, and 
the mode in which it originated; but he could not shut his eyes to the 
dangers that would attend the rejection of the measure. He would 
therefore vote for going into Committee, when he would propose cer- 
tain amendments. Even without those amendments, however, it would 
be better to allow the bill to pass. 

The Archbishop of Duxiin also supported the second reading. He 
saw great danger in the measure, but he saw in its rejection infinitely 
greater. Its rejection would be more than dangerous, it would be fatal. 

The Archbishop of Canrersury said, that his habits of thinking 
rendered it extremely difficult for him to bring his mind to oppose any 
measure which the King’s Government thought of importance; it was 
unsuitable, it was almost new, for an Archbishop of Canterbury to find 
himself opposed in sentiment to the existing Administration. He then 
went into an examination of the details of the bill, to most of which he 
objected strongly ; and concluded by declaring that he would oppose it, 
because reform was only a subordinate principle in it—the real prin- 
ciple was conciliation, which in fact would come to nothing. It would 
irritate the Protestants, and give a temporary triumph to the Catholics: 
it would operate on Church property—it would dispossess the ancient 
owners and give their property to others. With all this, there was not 
a single word or expression to guard the application of the same prin- 
ciple to every corporation in the kingdom. 

The Duke of Wrtiincron began by adverting to some remarks of 
Earl Grey in reference to what had fallen from him respecting the 
policy of the present Government. It was supposed that he had 
alluded to the question of Parliamentary Reform, but he had not made 
the slightest reference to it. Earl Grey had informed the House, in 






very strong and decided language, that he considered Parliamentary 
Reform as only a means to an end. Whether he had tiled upon 
his Majesty so to consider it, he did not know. (Low from the 





Opposition.) But, under a Reformed or Unreformed Parli 
people had a right to the best system of measures which could be de- 
vised to promote their prosperity. He then proceeded to reinark upon 
the system of agitation which prevailed in Ireland; and in order that 
the House might understand what agitation really was, he would de- 
scribe it. 

First of all, it is founded upon a conspiracy of dema 9s, priests, and 
monks ; and the means were terror and mobs, to be employed wherever terror 
and mobs could be used. This was to produce an effect upon Ministers, and an 
alarm in Parliament; and the mobs were excited by orations and seditious 
speeches at public meetings—by violent publications through the press—by ex- 
aggeration—by flattery—and by all the resources in the power of persons of 
that description. The people were called upon to repair in large borlies to all 

ints where it was possible to terrify. If any person oppoved himself to this 

ign, he was immediately murdered, or his house and property destroyed. The 
least done was a combination to deprive him of the means of obtaining subsis- 
tence; and all was intended to destroy the peace of the country. This is the 
system which is called agitation. 

He maintained that this system of agitation had been promoted by 
the Marquis of Anglesea; and that for a long while Ministers had 
done nothing to counteract it. He went into a long detuil of the events 
connected with the recent history of Ireland—the distress of 
the clergy, the refusal of tithes, and the triumph of Mr. Con- 
nell and the agitators. He argued, that in consequence of the 
abolition of tithes and Church Cess, and the measure pro- 
posed for the sale of perpetuities, the whole of the actual income 
of the Church would not exceed 50,0001 per annum. Ile had made 
this statement, which was not exaggerated, in order that his rea- 
sons might be understood for not opposing the committal of the bill. 
The Church of Ireland could not exist for a day unless some measure 
of this description were passed. The Duke of Buckingham might 
stand upon principle, and say that upon principle he would not allow 
the revenues of the Church to be touched; but the consequence would 
be that the Church of Ireland must go. It was not possible for the 
Church to remain for another year to receive the benefit of their acting 
upon principle. Something must be done immediately. The matter 
was urgent; it was now the 19th July, and the Church would fall 
without immediate relief. He then proceeded to remark upon the de- 
tails of the bill. He objected to taxing the Clergy, and to the diminution 
of the Bishops. It was probable that, had he now for the first time to 
frame a bill for the establishment of a Protestant Church in Ireland, 
he should not have thought it necessary to have three Archbishops, 
twenty-two Bishops, and two thousand Clergy: but being there, they 
could not be withdrawn without injury to the Protestant religion ; and 
that circumstance alone was sufficient for him to make every possible 
effort to keep the present number. He also was opposed to the clause 





ment, the 





which enacted that if divine service had not been performed in a district 





for three years, there never again should be divine service there, tora 
church erected. - It would be their dtity to leave out a‘elause which 
tended’ so much to prevent the growth of the pure Protestant faith. 
There were provisions in this bill so seriously affecting ‘the stability 
and usefulness of the Church, that he could do no less than state his ob- 
jections to them. 

Lord MeE.zourne defended the Marquis of Anglesea from the at- 
tack of the Duke of Wellington. It was not fair, nor generous—no, 
nor was it just. ( Cheers.) He admitted that Lord Anglesea had written 
an imprudent letter: but had the Duke of Wellington never written 
an imprudent letter? ( Vehement cheering.) Was there no letter contem- 
poraneous with that unfortunate one ?—one, too, not the most wise or 
prudent that any man could write, more especially if he were Prime 
Minister of England. Surely that letter afforded some ground for 
expecting a little consideration for the mistakes of others. Lord 
Melbourne then briefly defended the bill under discussion, as being 
well calculated for the good of the Church—the safety, wellbeing, and 
repose of the whole kingdom. 

The Earl of Loncrorp opposed the second reading of the bill. 

The Duke of NewcastTLeE also opposed it, and reproached the Duke 
of Wellington for the course which te pursued on the present occasion, 

The Bishops of Baru and WeEt1s, and Hererorp, Earl DE Grey, 
and Lord GranTHaM, would vote for the seéond reading. 


Lord Brovcuam justified the conduct of Government in bringing 
forward this measure. He said that the calculation of the Bishop of 
Exeter, in regard to the money parts of the bill, were grossly inaccu- 
rate ; and went into particulars to prove this assertion. He also re- 
plied to the Coronation Oath arguments of the opposite side. He 
quoted precedents from history to prove that Church property bad been 
repeatedly interfered with in a similar manner to the present. He 
concluded a speech of great length, full of calculations and details, with 
declaring his belief that their Lordships would not come to a colourable 
and delusive vote—that they would not vote for the second reading 
with the intention of mutilating the measure in Committee; but that 
they would give it a manly and straightforward support. 


The Duke of Cumnertanp professed his determination to perform 
the duty he owed to his Sovereign and his country, and’ to vote against 
the second reading. 

The Duke of Sussrx supported the bill, as eminently calculated to 
benefit the Church and the country. 

Lord Wynrorp argued, that there would be no inconsistency in 
voting for the second reading, and yet rejecting the bill at. any future 
stage, if sufficient alterations were not made in it by the Committee. 
He himself opposed the bill on principle, and would vote against its 
second reading. 

Earl Grey replied at length to the arguments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and defended the general policy of his Administration against 
the charge of its possessing a Revelutionary tendency. 

He would appeal to the House, whether there ever was a period when they 
had heard so little as during the Jast six months on the subject of universal suf- 
frage, annual Parliaments, and the vote by ballot? Some persons had, it was 
true, endeavoured to inflame the public mind on those subjects; they were not 
satisfied with the Reform Bill, and he never expected that they would have been 
satisfied; but again he asked, had ever any thing fullen on the public 
ear with so little effect as all these attempts to agitate the public mind? He 
beered their Lordships to look back to the state of the country at the 
period when the present Administration came into office. All the North of 
England was then disturbed by the Trades Unions ; besides that, the 
Political Unions were agitating a variety of political questions of fearful 
import; there was a general spreading of discontent, and burnings were 
taking place all over the country. This alarming state of things was at an end, 
and the Political Unions had for the most part ceased to exist.. A noble Lord 
had referred to a meeting of a Political Union at Newcastle, and said that no- 
thing could exceed the’ indignation and contempt which the speakers at that 
meeting expressed towards the Administration. That at least was a proof that 
Ministers had not favoured those bodies, and were therefore not favoured by 
them. The fact was, that the persons in question expressed themselves vio-~ 
lently against Ministers, in proportion as they found that their schemes were de« 
feated by the measures of salutary reform which had been introduced. 


He then remarked upon the miscalculations made by Bishop Phill- 
potts; and expressed surprise at his assertion that the Vestry Cess had 
not been a pregnant source of discontent in Ireland. He thought that 
the revival of irritating topics, the extracts from Dr. Doyle’s letters, 
and the accusation which he dealt out against the Catholics, were ex- 
tremely ill-judged, to say the least. 

What did it tend to, but to reopen wounds which had been healed, and to re- 
new a spirit of animosity? Did the right reverend Prelate wish to increase the 
exasperation, and inflame those bad passions which disturbed the peace of Ire- 
land? This bill had nothing to do with Catholics. He denied that it was 
a concession to the Catholics ; it was a concession to the Protestant Church, in 
order to preserve it from peril. He should, indeed, be very sorry if individual 
instances were to be taken as constituting the character of the whole Catholic 
clergy. But he believed the reverend Doctor had met with an able competitor, 
and that it might be said of them that they were 

« Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.’ (A laugh.) 

He concluded with a few remarks on the probability of the bill being 
altered in Committee. 

He trusted that no such alterations might be made in it as would insure its 
rejection by the other House of Parliament. If so he would yery much prefer 
its rejection at once, on the second reading. He could assure their Lordships, 
that he had endeavoured so to frame the measure as to prevent such a decision 
being come to by them. This was his answer to the charge which had been 
brought against him of endeavouring to conciliate a party whom he had no 
chance of conciliating. A noble Earl who spoke the other night, in alluding to 
the probability of a collision between the two Houses of Parliament, had de- 
clared, that if that collision must come, the sooner it came the better. Earl 
Grey regretted the avowal of such a sentiment. He could only say he had done 
his best to lead their Lordships from the edge of the gulf on which such a step: 
would be sure to place them. To comply with the reasonable demands of the 
People for reasonable reforms, was not surely the likely way to produce convul- 
sion in the country. He would say, however, that the endeavour by their 
Lordships'to contro) public opinion, was the likely way to produce it; and in- 
stead of setting their face against all reforms, their Lordships would more surely 
prevent confusion in the country by advocating and supporting them. 


The Earl of Hanrowsy, though opposed to the bill in many points, 
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would follow the example of the Duke of Wellington, and vote for the 
“second reading, with the view of amending it in the Committee. 
The House divided, as follows— 





CONE asco VOUMEGs Se ccdcshcccerstctcrcteccece 104 
Proxies...... - 53—157 

Not Contents—Present...... . 68 
PHO soi. osssstocattache sess 30— 98 


Majority in favour of the bill............ 59 
The bill was accordingly read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday. 
The House adjourned at a quarter past four o’clock. 


3. Conpuct or THE Ministry. A gonversation arose in the 
House of Commons, on Monday, upon. the presentation by Major 
Beavccerk, of a petition for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes and 
the tax on Malt, from the inhabitants of East Surry. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, Colonel Evans, Mr. Finn, Sir S. WuHattey, and Mr. TEenny- 
SON strongly arraigned the conduct of the Government. Colonel 
Evans said that the public cared little for the conflict now going on 
between the two great parties. The Ministry had violated all the 
pledges they had given to the public, and some change was necessary 
for the relief and welfare of the country. Mr. Tennyson repeated 
the same charge of broken pledges. Any change would be for the 
better: for they must either get a worse or a better Government, and 
a worse could not last a week. Sir JouN Campsett deprecated these 
attacks upon Ministers in their absence. «Mr. O’Connor said they 
ought to have been present, to attend to the petitions of the people. 
Mr. Denison and Sir Georce Puitures spoke indefence of Minis- 
ters ; and the latter observed that there was a general return of prosperity 
in the manufacturing districts. Mr. ScHo_EeriEtp denied this: they who 
were engaged in trade knew that profits were nearly annihilated, that 
the middle classes very soon would be ruined, and that there would be 
none left but the very rich and very poor. 


4. Easr Inpia Cuarter. The 40th and 41st clauses of this bill 
were agreed to in Committee on Monday, with some verbal amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CurLar FERcusson proposed an amendment to the 42d clause 
(which gives the Governor-General and Council the power of legislat- 
ing for Europeans as well as natives), the object of which was to re- 
strict such power to the districts beyond the three Presidencies ; for 
within those limits he wished to preserve to British subjects the bles- 
sings of British law. The House rejected the amendment by 114 
to 33. 

The clauses down to the 55th were then agreed to. 

On Tuesday, the Committee proceeded with the other clauses of 
the bill. The 55th, which enables the Governor-General, with the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, to act without a Council, was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. C. Fercusson, Mr. Hume, Mr. Marsont- 
BANKS, Sir R. Incuis, Sir H. Verney, and Mr. Wynn. It was de- 
fended by Mr. C. Grant and Mr. Cuarres Buier; and carried by 
a majority of 41 to 32. 

Another division took place on an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Craries Buirer, that one Supreme Governor should be appointed, 
with subordinate Governors for the four Presidencies. ‘This was re 
jected by a majority of 55 to 9, and the clause was agreed to in its 
original form. ‘The 56th and 57th clauses also passed the Com- 
mittee. 

On Wednesday, the clauses from the 57th to the 80th were agreed 
to without amendment, Mr. Hume proposed an amendment to the 
80th, which permits Huropeans to go to all parts of India in possession 
of the Company previous to 1800; the object of which was to extend 
this privilege so as to permit free ingress to all parts of India. The 
House divided upon the motion, when it was rejected by 111 to 20. 
The clauses from the 8lst to the 88th inclusive were then agreed to. 
On the 89th clause, which relates to the ecclesiastical government of 
India, being proposed, two motions for adjournment were made by Mr. 
O’ConneELt and Mr. Cuartes Butter, and both rejected. It was 
at length agreed, however, that the Chairman should report progress. 

The 89th clause came under consideration at the morning sitting on 
Friday. 

Mr. O’ConneELt objected to it, for it recognized a separate Christian 
establishment,—indeed, Sir Robert Inglis had given it the name of a 
dominant Church in India. There was a vast disproportion in the 
numbers of Catholics and Protestants in India, and they were going to 
appoint two additional Bishops for fifteen or twenty thousand Pro- 
testants, while there were half a million of Catholics; all of whom 
would be taxed to pay the salaries of these Bishops. Government 
should bear in mind, that his Majesty had Presbyterian and Catholic 
subjects, as well as those who belonged to the Church of England. 

Mr. Grant complimented Mr. O’Connell upon the good temper 
with which he had made his objections. At present, there was only 
one Bishop in India, and three Archdeacons. It was proposed to ap- 
point two new Bishops, and take as much from the salaries of the 
Archdeacons as would give each of them 2,500/. per annum. In 
making this provision, he unhesitatingly declared that he did not like 
connecting domination with the Church. (Zoud cheers.) It was with 
the idea of affording spiritual aid; the diffusion of which would sur- 
pass all contemptible thoughts of human domination, that he proposed 
the resolution. (Continued cheers.) He knew there was alarge Roman 
Catholic community in India who deserved the particular regard of 
Government; but in what way their claims could be best satisfied, he 
was not prepared to state: it would not be difficult, however, to adjust 
the matter between parties who applied themselves fairly and sincerely 
to the task—(‘* Hear!” from Mr. O’ Connell)—and he would be happy 
to communicate with Mr. O’Connell on the subject. 

Mr. Suem asked Mr. Grant whether he desired to have a dominant 
Church in India ? 

Mr. Grant—“ I distinctly stated that I did not.” 

Mr. Suxm—* Does he desire to have an ascendant Church ?” 

Mr. Granr—* I am surprised the question should be repeated.” 

Mr. Snerr—* Where is the difference between an ascendant and an 
Are all religions to be established in India?” 





established Church ? 
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Mr. Macautay—* All are to be paid.” 

Mr. Suern—“ Yes; but payment does not constitute establishment. 
In France all religions are supported, but none are established.” 

Lord Avtuorp asked Mr. O’ Connell whether Mr. Grant’s remarks 
were not satisfactory to his view of the subject ? 

Mr. O’ConneEtt had to say that the answer of Mr. Grant was most 
satisfactory to him. Though the promise was not an official one; he 
had every confidence in it, when he thought of the man from whom it 
fell—( Cheers)—a man whose life showed it impossible for him to be 
insincere. 

Mr. Hume asked Lord Althorp how he could consistently propose 
to diminish the number of Bishops in Ireland, and increase them in In- 
dia. He protested against the necessity of having more Bishops on ac- 
count of the unhealthiness of the climate. He was himself a proof 
that the climate was healthy. 

Mr. C. Butter hoped that Government would not continue their 
course of conciliating Mr. O’Connell and the Catholics at the expense 
of the Hindoos. 

The House then resumed. 

In the evening sitting, the discussion of the 89th clause was continued, 
Mr. Frencn, Sir M. W. Rrptey, Lord Morreru, and Mr. MAXwELE 
supported it, and Mr. O’Dwyrr and Mr. Rurnven opposed it, 

The clause then passed, and the others down to the 102d inclusive 
were also agreed to. 

Mr. Grant then moved the insertion of a new clause, making pro- 
vision that at least two chaplains at each presidency should be minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, with salaries equal to those of military 
chaplains. 

Mr. Gitton objected to the exclusion of Dissenters from the 
Church of Scotland from Mr. Grant’s proposition. 

Mr. C. FEercusson saw no reason for putting Scotch Dissenters on 
a better footing than English. 

The Chairman then said, that as the clause was a new one it could 
not be discussed in Committee, and must be proposed when the Com- 
mittee had gone through the bill. 

It was accordingly withdrawn. 

The other clauses down to the 113th—the last-—then passed. The 
75th clause, which had been postponed, was then put. Mr. Grant said 
this clause was intended to fix the salaries of the members of the Indian 
Government. He proposed to give the Governor-General a salary of 
240,000 sicca rupees, and each member of bis council 96,000 sicca rupees 
per annum; the Governors of the subordinate councils 120,000, and 
the members of their councils 60,000 sicea rupees per annum. 

Mr. Hume proposed that the salary of the Governor-General should 
he 20,0001. instead of 25,0001. per annum. 

The clause, however, was agreed to without a division. 

Colonel Lerrn Hay then moved the insertion of a clause, giving s 
legislative sanction to the branch of the Church of Scotland now esta- 
blished in India, which was carried, on a division, by 63 to 25. 

The Chairman then rose, and reported progress. 

5. Trape tro Cutmva. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie brought in a 
bill, on Monday, to regulate the trade to India and China. It was read 
a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

6. Deccan Prize-Monry. When the question was put, on Wed- 
nesday, that the House should go into a Committee onthe East India 
Bill, 

Mr. Warsurton asked Lord Althorp, whether certain claimants of 
shares in the Deccan Prize.meoney would be allowed an opportunity of 
having their case reheard, before the Lords of the Treasury, to whom 
the matter had been referred for settlement by the Privy Council, had 
made a final distribution of it. 

Lord Atruorr said, that Mr. Warburton appeared to assume a 
knowledge of the decision of the Privy Council; but as the decision 
was not officially before him, he could not pretend to say what it would 
be. He could not pledge himself with regard to the course he should 
pursue. 

Mr. Warsurton then proceeded to say, that the adjudication of the 
question had taken place upon the faith of a letter which had been sub- 
stituted instead of another of an earlier date. He should, therefore, 
move an humble address to Lis Majesty for a copy of the original lettex, 
and the minutes of the Treasury in question. 

Lord Grorcrt Somerset complained of Mr. Warburton’s aspersing 
the character of the Judges in their absence. 

Mr._Ricr had no doubt the matter would be satisfactorily explained. 

Some conversation then took place between Mr. O’CoNNELL, Si 
F. Burperr, Mr. W. Brovcuam, and Mr. Harvey, on the subjects 
and in the course of the evening, Mr. Warsurron moved for the pro- 
duction of a letter from the Trustees of the Deccan Prize-money to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated the 14th of September 1820, fora 
letter dated the 22d of June 1826, and for the Treasury minute made 
upon one of those letters. Agreed to. . 


7. Facrory Birt. Lord Asuiey having moved, at the morning 
sitting on Thursday, that the Order of the Day be read for the House 
going into Committee on this bill, 

Mr. R. Fercuson said, that he had voted for the Factory Commis- 
sion from an anxiety for full information, not from any desire to delay 
the measure. ‘I'he report of the Central Board was impracticable, and 
fraught with mischief. 

It recommended that children should be employed eight and adults ten hours 
per day. If this arrangement was acceded to, it would be found that adults 
would be unable to accomplish the work left unfinished by their children with- 
out a ruinous expense to the manufacturers. He thought the recommendation 
of the Central Board not supported by the evidence. “(Hear.) The evidence 
of medical men showed that the most delicate period of existence in the female 
sex was from the ages of thirteen to eighteen; yet by this bill, children over 
the age of fourteen years might be worked to any number of hours. He 
the hours of labour for children would be extended to eleven hours per day, for 
he felt assured that period was not too long. 

The House then went into Committee. At the suggestion of Lord 





ALTuHorp?, the first clause was postponed; and the second, which in- 
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vc lved the great principle of the bill, was put, with the concurrence of 
Lord Asutxy; who said, that if the Committee decided against him 
on the second clause, he should abandon the bill. 

Lord Atruon? then said, that the question which the Committee 
were ealled upon to decide was, whether the number of hours, and the 
age (eighteen) mentioned in the clause, ought to stand? The first 
point was, were persons of the age of eighteen to be considered as 
children, requiring legal protection? and the second was, did the Com- 
mittee consider ten hours’ labour each day too much or too little? He 
looked upon the bill with great apprehension. It might take away the 
very bread of the people for whose benefit it was intended. 

He thought it was quite clear, that if they prevented all persons under eighteen 

_ years of age from working longer than ten hoursa-day, the effect would be to pre- 
vent the manufacturers from working their mills longer than that period. . Then, 
what would be the effect of diminishing the manufacturing labour of the country 
to ten hours a-day, when all other nations who were rivalling us in manufac. 
tures were unfettered in their mode of conducting their business? It might be, 
and it had before been said, that the only effect of it would be to make the 
manufacturers embark a larger capital, and build more mills; so that the only 
loss would be the interest upon the extra capital. At the present moment, im- 
provements were every day taking place in machinery, so that what was in use 
a few years ago was now thrown aside. Suppose chose improvements were to 
take place every five years, the difference in the maaufacturer’s profits would be 
immense, if his labours were cut down from twelve to ten hours. The effect 
might be, to drive the manufacturer out of the market, as he would not then be 
able to compete with the rivalry of other countries. 

Much had been said of the effect of working in factories upon the 
health of the persons employed. 

Tt had been asserted that the general appearance of the young persons was 
pallid ; but in the evidence before the Commissioners, it had been shown, that 
though this pallid appearance was common among the boys and men, the girls 
were as healthy-looking as they possibly could be. With respect to the de- 
formity of the-person, it was in evidence that most cases of deformity had oc- 
curred when the machinery was differently constructed, and at a time when the 
operation of the machinery so constructed had a tendency to produce de- 
formity. 

He concluded by beseeching the Committee to act with caution ; 
and moved as an amendment, that the word “ thirteen” should be in- 
serted in the clause, instead of “ eighteen ;” and expressed his intention 
of following it up by substituting “eight” instead of “ten hours,” 
according to the recommendation of the Commissioners. 

Lord AsHLEY was surprised to hear the evidence referred to as not 
affording allegations of the evils arising from the present mode of em- 
ploying the children. Had Lord Althorp read the evidence of Dr. 
Loudon? 

Lord Attnorr—“ Look at the others.” 

Lord Asuiry—“ Well, I will-do so.” He would refer to that of 
Dr. Hawkins ; but first of Dr. Loudon, who had stated that the present 
prolongation of labour was an act of the greatest cruelty. Hethen read 
extracts from the evidence of Drs. Loudon and Hawkins, in confirmation 
of this statement. He had been opposed to the Commission; but he 
called upon Lord Althorp to pay some attention to what his own 
Commissioners had said, Which told very strongly against him. It was 
true that the Commissioners had reported in favour of employing two 
sets of hands, and of limiting the hours of labour to eight ; but there 
was no evidence in the body of the report which justified such limitation. 

The evidence went to show, that it was impracticable to obtain two sets of 
hands in any immediate neighbourhood, but it was said that the poorhouses and 
other places should be ransacked to obtain children from all parts of the kingdom ; 
was the House prepared to say, that a master manufacturer might send his 
waggon to any part of the country for a load of children, like so many hogs— 
"9 ear!”)—and to bring them away from their natural protectors, to place 
them, unprotected among strangers ? 

He then mentioned the names of a number of manufacturers who 
had given evidence against the practicability of obtaining two sets of 
children, according to the plan of the Commissioners. What security, 
he asked, was there that the children would not work at two mills? 
He admitted that Lord Althorp’s proposition was in accordance with 
the report of the Commissioners ; but it was contrary to the evidence 
on which that report was founded. He took his stand upon the medi- 
cal evidence ; which stated that ten hours a day were sufficient for fe- 
males not eighteen years old. 

Sir Georcr PHuwips, who had been a manufacturer all his life, 
could not speak on the subject with so much confidence as Lord Ashley 
did. It was said that there would be ‘no reduction of wages in conse- 
quence of the bill; but the masters knew better than that, and they de- 
clared that a reduction of 25 per cent. in the wages must follow a re- 
duction of the hours of labour from twelve to ten. 

Mr. Broruerton would vote for the clause; but if it were ne- 
gatived, would move that the word “eleven” hours be inserted instead 
of ten. 

Mr. G. W. Woop strongly opposed the clause, and as it was now 
three o’clock the debate was broken off. 

In the evening sitting the discussion was resumed. 

Mr. Srrickiuanp, Mr. Pryme, Mr. Porrer, and Colonel Torrens 
opposed, and Mr. Wiisrauam and Mr. Sanrorp supported Lord Al- 
thorp’s amendment. 

Mr. Frvrer thought that something should be done to relieve the 
children. He would support the bill, though he considered it a con- 
temptible and delusive measure, because it would either be evaded, or 
if carried into effect, would put a stop to trade; and then the masters 
would join the people in their endeavours to get rid of that cursed, 
abominable, damnable Jaw the Corn-law. 

Mr. Harpy and Mr. Frevpen spoke in favour of the clause ; and 
Mr. P. Tuomson, Mr. Pease, Mr. M. Puivuirs, and Mr. Hume, 
briefly supported the amendment. 

Mr. Cossett ridiculed the idea of the commercial interests of the 
country being injured by subtracting two hours out of twelve from 
the labour of 300,000 little girls in Lancashire. 

Lord A.tuorr spoke a few words in reply; and Mr. SLaney ad- 
dressed the House, but was inaudible owing to the loud cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion !” and “* Divide !” 

A division then took place: for Lord Althorp’s amendment, 238 ; 
for the original clause, 98; majority for Ministers, 145. 











Lord AsHtry then said, that he had been fairly defeated, and would 
no further interfere in the matter. He ho that into whosoever 
hands the bill might pass for disposal, God might prosper his 
endeavours. 


Lord Attuorp then moved that the Chairman should, report pro- 
gress; and the House resumed. 


Lord Atrnorp, on Friday, in reply to a question from Mr. Rozin- 
S0N as to the course he meant to take with respect to this bill, said 
that he could only then state his strong conviction that some legislative 


provision for the protection of children labouring in factories was 
called for. 


8. ABoLition or Smecures; Repuction oF TAXATION. 
Tuesday, Mr. Ruruven moved the following resolution— 

‘¢ That it is the opinion of this House, that the reduction of taxation and the 
diminution of the public burdens, by every attention to economy, ate objects of 
paramount importance; and that, in justice to the people who pay taxes, all 
sinecure places, not merited by public services, should be abolished throughout 
the British empire.” 

He declared his belief of the absolute necessity of reducing taxation, 
and censured Ministers for having in this respect disappointed the just 
hopes of the country. 

Mr. Rice maintained, that Ministers had effected extraordinary re- 
ductions in the expenditure ; to an extent, indeed, which would have ap- 
peared incredible if promised three or four years ago. 

There was one test which in itself, he thought, would place the services of the 
present Government, in regard toeconomy, beyond all dispute—he meant the stan- 
dard of value of retrenchment set down by the great economist of that House, 
Mr. Hume, in his celebrated motion in June 1821. What would that gentleman 
and the House say when he told them that Ministers had reduced the 
expenditure 798,896. less than the honourable member fixed as the mazimum 
amount of reduction, and the expense of collecting the revenue 112,033J. less 
than the honourable member said it might be collected for on a better system? Be 
it remembered, too, that Ministers had reduced the Estimates from 15,000,0002. 
to 12,000,000/. since their accession to office; and be it further remembered, 
that this 15,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. was all the public expenditure which fell 
actually within the control of Parliament. 

Ministers had reduced their own salaries, of 1,000/. per annum and 
upwards, not less than 40 per cent., and the expenditure of the country 
had been reduced three millions per annum since their accession to 
office. With regard to sinecures, he agreed that their principle was 
bad; but could not allow that vested right sinecures, such as Lord 
Ellenborough’s and Lord Kenyon’s, should be abolished with as little 
ceremony as those held during pleasure. 

There was no sinecure on the Pension List which Ministers had not so regu- 
lated that they must at no distant period be altogether abolished ; and the moment 
they fell vacant that moment they were abolished ; so that the public would pro- 
spectively view their entire abolition. 

He concluded by reading a long statement of figures, in proof of his 
operation of the great reduction in the taxes and expenditure of the 
country since 1817. He confidently appealed to the “ great econo- 
mist,” Mr. Hume, in confirmation of the correctness of his state- 
ments. 

Mr. Henry L. Butwenr said, that Ministers were not unfrequently 
glad to have forced on them what the People required them to do; and, 
although he did not'approve of constant attacks on the Govern- 
ment, he thought that an Opposition, not always confining itself 
to recommendations easily practicable, but sometimes going beyond 
that line, was often of great service. He wished Mr. Ruthven 
would withdraw his motion, and introduce some individual case, to 
which no vague and general answer could be given. 

Sir S. WHat ey supported, and Sir H. Verney opposed the reso» 
lution. 

Mr. Hume said that the Government, after all their reductions, had 
just left the expenditure of the country at the level at which he found 
it, when he first took up the subject in 1821. The reductions arose 
entirely from the diminished charge of the National Debt since that 
time. In 1792, our whole expenditure was fifteen millions; of which 
nine millions were for the interest on the Debt, and between five and six 
millions were distributed over the Naval, Civil, and Military expenditure 
of the country. 

The expenditure in the present year was fifty millions and a quarter; and in 
1821, it had been something more than fifty-three millions ; leaving a difference, 
in favour of the present year, to the extent of 2,954,000/. But the interest of 
the National Debt in 1821 was 314 millions, and in the present year rather more 
than twenty-eight millions, leaving a difference of 2,900,000/. Thus the actual 
saving, beyond the diminished interest of the Debt, was not more than 54,0001. ; 
and the apparent saving was occasioned by the reduction of the interest upon the 
5 per Cents and 4 per Cents, without any thanks being due to the Ministry. 

He admitted that the mode of keeping the public accounts had been 
made simple and intelligible, and that all the expenses of the State, 
within about half a million, had been put under Parliamentary control. 
He still, however, pressed for a further reduction of taxation and of 
salaries, which had been increased in consequence of the depreciation 
of the currency. ‘There had been a change in the mode, but not in the 
amount of taxation. He maintainedthat this Parliament had the right 
to abolish pensions which were granted under the authority of former 
Parliaments. (Great cheering.) The time was fast advancing, and 
even now was, when an inquiry into the circumstances under which 
every pension was granted must take place: and he would not be de- 
terred by the rank of the parties from instituting sueh an inquiry—the 
higher their rank was, the stricter should be the investigation—the 
more the means they had at command, the less regard would he pay to 
their complaints and remonstrances. ‘ 

He recollected well, that on a former occasion, when this subject was before 
Parliament, Lord Althorp had said, ‘*I admit that the patties have no legal 
claims to these pensions, but I ask the House to grant them on the score of 
charity.” To that assertion he had replied, that ‘ our charity should begin at 
home, and that we should consider how many of our poorer countrymen were 
without a home in order to pamper the pride and swell the pensions of the 
junior embers of the Aristocracy.” (‘* Hear, hear!”) ‘Fo these sentiments 
be still adhered ; and he would again repeat, that all pensions and sinecures ought 
to be swept away,-unless the holders could show that they had deserved them by 
public services. (‘* Hear, hear!) 

Lord AtTHoR?P could not help thinking, that Mr. Hume had taken 
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the amount of the expenditure of 1820 exclusive of the cost of col- 
lecting the revenue, and that in 1833 he had taken it inclusive of that cost. 

He would state the amount of the expenditure of our establishments in 1820, 
and also in the present year; and, comparing the two, it would appear that in 
1820 they cost 22,087,000/., and in the present year 18,050,000/, ; so that the 
difference between these two sums was the amount of reduction effected in the 
interim. If he went to the votes of Supply, he got the same simple mode of 
comparison. In 1820, the votes of Supply amounted to 19,600,773l. ; in 1821, 
‘to 18,358,6512. ; and, in 1833, to 14,623,219/. Deduct this latter sum from the 
‘amount of the votes of Supply in the years 1820 and 1821, and you will get the 
amount of reduction stated ty Mr. Rice. 

He considered it a great fallacy to say that no relief was given to the 
People, notwithstanding a certain amount of taxes was taken off, if the 
revenue sprung up to its former amount, showing the capacity of the 
country to consume a greater quantity of other taxed articles. As re- 
garded the subject of pensions, he certainly was not prepared to say 
that it was justifiable to revoke grants to individuals, which were made 
at the time by competent authorities; and the recipients of which 
depended upon them for support. 

Mr. Barinc, Mr. Rozinson, and Sir Grorce Puitiirs opposed 
the resolution. 

Sir Rozerr PEt also objected to it. He allowed that the day for 
sinecures was gone by, and that’as soon as existing interests had ter- 
minated, they should be abolished. The resolution contained a truth 
too obvious to need enforcement; but he. disliked to see individual 
members bringing forward, without the slightest necessity, abstract 
propositions, abont which there was no dispute, and which tended to 
no practical result. 

Mr. O’Dwyer said, if the resolution contained a truism, why did 
Sir Robert Peel refuse to affirmit? Why negative a proposition 
which he admitted to be true ? 

Sir Rosert PeeLt—* I do no such thing.” 

The House divided: for the motion, 90; against it, 81; majority 
against Ministers, 9. 

{On this occasion the minority were directed by the Speaker to go 
out: six members, who had not intended to vote at all, went out, and 
were brought back by the tellers. This swelled the minority from 75 
to 81, otherwise the majority against Ministers would have been 15. } 


9. PaTRONAGE OF THE ScorTisH CHurcH. Mr. SincLarr moved, 
on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act of the 10th 
Anne. His object was to emancipate the Church of Scotland from the 
yoke of patronage, by which it had been so long enthralled. 

Mr. H. Ross seconded the motion, and supported it at some length. 
It was also supported by Mr. Cotqunoun, Mr. Giiton, Mr. A. 
Jounstone, Mr. Hattysurton, Mr. Ewrne, and Mr. Pryme. It was 
opposed by Mr. Jerrrey, Sir Ropert Peet, Sir Rozert ING Is, 
Mr. Kennepy, Mr. ABERcRomBy, and by Lord ALtHorrp—who asked 
the Speaker, whether, as the act of Parliament gave certain rights to 
the Crown, it could be repealed without the consent of the Crown? 

The Speaker said, it could not. During the course of the debate, 
he had sent for the act; and having read it, he found the motion could 
not be entertained without the consent of the Crown previously ob- 
tained. 

Mr Srvncrar then withdrew the motion. 


10. Cuancery Rerorm. Lord Broveuam, on Monday, introduced 
a bill into the House of Lords, relative to Sworn Clerks in Chancery. 
It contained some provisions which were struck out of the Chancery 
Regulation Bill; and was read a first time. 


1l. THeELtusson’s Estate Britt. On the motion of Lord Lynp- 
HuRST, this bill was read a second time on Monday; and was then re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, on the motion of the Earl of Har- 
BOWBY. 


12. Locat Courts. Mr. O’ConneEtt, on Thursday, postponed his 
declaratory motion in favour of Local Courts of Judicature till Thurs- 
day next. 


13. Law or Patents. On the motion of Mr. Gopsov, the bill to 
amend the law respecting patents was read a third time on Tuesday, 
and passed. 


14. Scorcu SMatt Dests Brit. On the motion of Mr. KeEn- 
NEDY, this bill was read a third time on Friday, and passed. 


15. Dramatic PErrorMances Britt. On the motion for the fur- 
ther consideration of the report on this bill, on Friday, Alderman 
Woop moved a clause excepting the city of London from its operation ; 
which was agreed to in the mean time, on the understanding that it 
should be discussed at a future stage. The report was then agreed to, 
and the bill was ordered to a third reading on Monday. 


16. BiockapE or Liston. Mr. Roxstnson, on Tuesday, moved for 
a copy of the notification issued from the Foreign Office respecting 
the intention of the Regency of Donna Maria to institute a blockade 
ef Lisbon. He said that it was contrary to all rule to announce an in- 
tended blockade, as had been done by a notification sent that morning 
to Lloyd’s by the Foreign Office. 

The Speaker said—‘* Who seconds the motion ? ” 

A Member—“ Nobody.” 

The Speakern—‘ Order, order!” 

At length Lord Lowruer seconded the motion. 

Lerd ALtHorr could not say whether the notification was in the 
usual form or not; but its object was to warn British merchants ; and 
he could not conceive what there was to complain of in that. The 
Government of course, could not sanction the employment of British 
officers in the service of either of the belligerent parties; but it was 
impossible not to admire the bravery which had been displayed in the 
late action. 

Colonel Evans and Sir E. Coprincton expressed their high admi- 
ration of the gallantry of Captain Napier; and the latter added, that 
he believed, at the time he was speaking, Donna Maria’s authority was 
established in Portugal ; and he hoped that Ministers would soon re- 
cognize her as the Queen of Portugal de facto. 


17. Carratn Narrer. Earl Grey, on Wednesday, in answer to 
a question by the Marquis of Londonderry, stated that Captain Napier 
had been struck out of the Admiralty list on the previous Friday. 

He stated the fact with great regret, because, admiring as he did, and as every 
one must, the gallantry, the daring, the spirit, the skill, by which Captain 
Napier had, on that occasion distinguished himself, and upheld the character of 
a British sailor,—( Much cheering ),—it was, he said, with great regret he now 
stated, that on the receipt of this intelligence, a few days: before, which was 
brought to this country by a steamer from Lisbon, that officer had been struck 
from the list of his Majesty’s service. (‘ Hear, hear !”) 

The Duke of Buckincuam said, no one lamented more than he did 
that a gallant officer like Captain Napier should, by a breach of regula- 
tions, have rendered his dismissal from his Majesty's service necessary. 
Whatever that breach was, it was gratifying to know that so brilliant 
an achievement had been performed by an Engiish officer. 


18. Forericn Entistment Act. Mr. J. Murray, on Wednesday, 
gave notice of a motion to bring in a bill for the repeal of this act. 


19. Post Orrick Recutations. Lord BrLuaven, on Monday, 
asked the Duke of Richmond what steps had been taken respecting the 
Post-Office communication between England and France ? 

The Duke of Ricumonp declined entering into any explanation on 
the subject; but would state, that every thing had been done to pro- 
mote good-will and the commercial interest of the two countries. 


20. Sucar Rerineries. Mr. Cray, on Wednesday, presented a 
petition from persons interested in the business of sugar-retining, resi- 
dent in the Tower Hamlets. It was signed by 19,000 persons; and 
complained, that owing to the jmportation of foreign sugars being pro- 
hibited, the circulation of a sum of money amounting to 400,000/. an- 
nually, which had been paid for labour alone, was subtracted from 
their district. I'he petitioners dwelt much upon the distress thereby oc- 
casioned, and prayed for the abolition of restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of foreign sugars for the purpose of refining. 

Mr. Briscor, Dr. Lusutncton, Mr. Rosinson, Mr. Ewart, and 
Mr. Grote supported the petition. 

Mr. Srewarr was opposed to it. 

It was impossible for the English colonists to compete with the labourers of 
Brazil and Cuba. It would cause ruin to our colonies, should a bill be passed to 
allow the sugar of those foreign colonies to be refined here, with all the advan- 
tages of British capital. 


21. Surry MacistratEs AND THE GRAND Jury. Mr. Hawes 
presented a petition, on Monday, from the Grand Jury at the last 
Easter Sessions of Newington, Surry, complaining of the refusal of 
the Magistrates to allow them to inspect the county gaol. 

Sir Jonn CamrsELt observed, that the Grand Jury had no right to 
inspect the gaol as visitors ; but that they had a right to inspect it inside 
and outside, in order to report or represent whether it was in a proper 
state for carrying the laws and regulations of the Magistrates into 
effect. With respect to the fine imposed upon the foreman of the 
Grand Jury, if it had been imposed for contempt of Court, there was, 
he believed, no remedy for it; but if it was merely for demanding to 
view the gaol, it ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. Hucues Hueues said, the person was fined for using violent 
language to the Court. Mr. Hume, however, denied that any violent 
language had been used. 


22. Mipp.esex Macisrrates; O_p Baitey Triats. In answer 
to a question from Colonel Evans, on Monday, Sir Jonn CAMPBELL 
stated, that a conference of the Judges had taken place, under the 
auspices of the Lord Chancellor, at which it had been determined to 
issue a Special Commission to try the prisoners who were convicted at 
the last Old Bailey Sessions on the bills improperly returned by the 
Grand Jury. Those who were acquitted would be discharged. 

Mr. Const, the late Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions, was much hurt at 
its being supposed that the practice which had caused so much inconvenience 
prevailed whilst he was in office. He had written a letter to Sir John, stating, 
that whilst he acted as Chairman, he never knew an instance in which the 
Grand Jury had not returned their bills to him sitting in full court, or in which 
the witnesses for the Grand Jury were not legally sworn. 


23. PoticeE Spres; Breacu or Privirece. Mr. Copsert, on 
Monday, complained to the House, that in a paper published under the 
auspices of the Police, called the Police Gazette, a paragraph had ap- 
peared in which it was said that Popay the Policeman had negatived 
many of the allegations against him before the Committee. The 
Home Secretary had, it appeared, without the knowledge or consent of 
the Committee, obtained a copy of the evidence, and the spy had, 
through his means, been furnished with extracts from it. 

Mr. KeEennepy said, that Mr. Cobbett had stated circumstances as 
facts which were quite of a contrary nature. The Secretary of State 
had been furnished with a copy of the evidence by order of the Com- 
mittee. It was also ordered by the Committee, in Mr. Cobbett’s pre- 
sence, that Popay should have a copy of the evidence. From this 
copy the extracts had doubtless been made. 

Lord Aruory? asserted, that the Police had nothing to do with the 
newspaper in which the paragraph had appeared. 

Mr. Kennepy said, when it was proposed in Committee that Popay 
should be furnished with a copy of the evidence, it was remarked, that 
if he were so furnished with it, he would have to pay the expense ; upon 
which it was arranged that he should be permitted to see the Secretary 
of State’s copy. (‘* Oh!” and “ Hear !”’) 

Mr. Cosserr said, he had always been present in the Committee 
when five members were there, and iow what passed better than Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Popay was to have the evidence read to him next Wednesday, and then to 
have a lawyer, and to be permitted to cross-examine the witnesses if he pleased. 
So that he had never yet had a copy of the evidence, nor was it ever ordered 
that he should have a copy. Popay had told the Committee that he had seen a 
copy at the Secretary of State’s Office, and had been allowed to read it, to 
examine it, and to take extracts from it, in order to frame questions to cross- 
examine upon. He did not complain of his being allowed to obtain extracts, 
but of his disparaging the character of witnesses, whose d and conduct 
were most proper, and whose characters he firmly believed would bear the 
strictest inquiry. 

After some remarks from Mr. Wynn, Mr. Estcourt, and Lord 








. The motion was then withdrawn. 





Esrincton, the conversation dropped. 
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24. Drizeny in Westminster; Newsrarer Reports. — Colonel 
Evans, on Thursday, in moving for certain returns relative to the mu- 
nicipal government of Westminster, called the attention of the House 
to some statements in a newspaper which he held in his hand, respect- 
ing bribery practised in the Westminster electious. The account as- 
serted that Colonel Evans, Mr. Hume, and others, had confirmed the 

“truth of these statements: but what Mr. Hume had stated referred to 
‘times long past ; and he could say that the opportunities afforded him 
eduring his two contested elections for Westminster, enabled him to 
aeny the allegations of bribery, and he thought there was no place in 
England to which they were less applicable than to Westminster. 

Mr, Hume said, he had been accused, in the paragraph in question, 
‘with maligning the electors of Westminster, and had received a letter 
from a Mr. De Vear calling upon him to reply to those accusations. 
He had not replied to the letter, for he thought that Mr. De Vear 
should have ascertained the truth of the accusations before calling upon 
him to reply to them. What be had said on the subject of bribery in 
Westminster, was on the occasion of his presenting a petition on the 
subject of the payment of rates ; and his observations were merely an 
echo of the statements in the petition. 

Sir F’. Burperr utterly denied the statements in the paragraph. 

Mr. O’ConnE t said, that almost every member in the House com- 
plained of the manner in which the reporters of their proceedings per- 
formed their duty. 

He could state from his own little experience, that reporting was never so 
much abused as at the present time, in consequence of the incompetency of the 
‘set of men who were engaged to report the proceedings of the House. He said 
distinctly, that he was not afraid of them, and they knew it. It was a fact, 
that the proceedings during the last ten days, although of a most important 
description, had been almost totally suppressed or neglected ; and he was in- 
formed that this arose out of a combination among these individuals, with respect 
toa recent diminution of their salaries. He understood, that notwithstanding 
the monopoly enjoyed by some of the newspapers, they had lately, instead of 
paying, as they used to pay, their reporters six guineas a-week, reduced their 
payments, und were now employing persons at, in some cases, as low_a rate as 
two guineas per week. This would immediately account for the manner in 
which the reports of the proceedings of the House were now executed. Indeed, 
it had now come tosuch a pitch, that no member could be considered respansible 
for statements in the House as they appeared in these reports. It was high time 
that the public should in some way interfere, and protect themselves from the 
wonsequences of these misstatements, as well as that honourable members should 
be protected from the imputations on their characters consequent oe them. 
He had been misrepresented to an extent perfectly ludicrous; and there. were 
other honourable members also who were in the same situation as to these mis- 
representations, but who, perhaps, had not the courage to speak out so loudly 
as he had now done. (Mr. O’ Connell’s observations were received throughout 
with much cheering on the part of the Irish members, and others around 
him.) 

The returns moved for by Colonel Evans were ordered, after a few 
remarks from Mr. Bartne and Mr. M. Puittirs; who was inter- 
tupted by the Speaker, in some remarks in denial of Mr, O’Connell’s 
Statements respecting the salaries of reporters. 


25. Civit List. Mr. Harvey gave notice, on Friday, that when 

the Civil List should be brought under the consideration of the House, 

e should move that all pensions not appearing to have been merited 
y public service should be struck off from it. 


26. Repeat or THE Irish Union. Mr. Fercus O’Connor, on 
Tuesday, withdrew his long-notified repeal motion. 


27. Starrorp Brisery* Birt. Sir T. FREMANTLE gave notice 
on Wednesday, that he should move on the 6th August for leave to 
bring in a bill to disfranchise the borough of Stafford. 


28. Hertrorp Erection. Mr. Bernat obtained leave, on Mon- 
day, to bring in a bill for the more effectual prevention of bribery and 
gorruption in the borough of Hertford. 


29. Case or Carrain Aircneson. Mr. Piumprre presented a 
petition, on Wednesday, from Captain Aitcheson, complaining of hav- 
ing been dismissed from the Artillery for refusing to perform certain 
duties which he conceived were more of a religious than a military na- 
ture. He considered that the petitioner had been cruelly treated: he 
had been driven from the service for refusing to attend at a Catholic 
ceremony, and forced to get his bread where he could find it. 

Mr. O’ Cornett, Mr. Suett, Sir R. Ineris, SirCHanies Burret, 
Sir Epwarp KnatcnsuLt, and Mr. O’Dwyer, earnestly supported the 
petition. 

~ The Earl of Dartineron said, that every military man was bound 
to obey all orders he received. (No, no!/”) He said, yes, yes. 

Every man was bound to obey the orders he received, and seek redress after- 
wards, if they were not correct. It appeared to him that the duty in this «9+- 
was a military duty, though it was to do honour to a relie!- wou 

Colonel Lerru H+v++- * 2 ~2ig US ceremony. 
as _... wought it was merely a military question, and 
uaa nothing to do with religion. of 

The question was, whether Captain Aitcheson had obeyed military orders or 
not? Captain Aitcheson had been found guilty by a Court-martial of disobe- 
dience ; though he regretted that he had been so severely punished for an error 
of judgment, as he believed this was. He had seen the Duke of Wellington 
assist at Catholic ceremonies at Salamanca. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, the President of the Court-martial was a Mal- 
tese and a Roman Catholic. 

Colonel Evans protested against the doctrine laid down by Lord 
Darlington, and thought that military men were bound only to obey all 
Tegal orders. 

If it were otherwise, the Army would be those mere automata which the Ger- 

ans were described to be. Vith respect to the pesse: case, he thought 
that no redress having been afforded to Captain Aitcheson, was a striking proof 

the bad character of past Houses of Commons, The case was one of great 
Bardi and capricious severity. The proceedings were not even legal. He 
as an advocate for intrusting the greatest power to a commander of an army in 
ar, but in peace circumstances were different. It was plain that the officer 
had not resisted the orders, having appealed against them, and the appeal was 
wed. If any fault were committed, it was by the officer who allowed the 
spec and not Captain Aitcheson. He had heard that the general officer who 

“ig the appeal had been reprimanded, and the reprimand had caused his 


. Prumprre said, he was happy to see the unanimity of feeling on 





this subject; and trusting in that, he would not, in the absence of 
Ministers, give notice of any further motion. But if the expression of 
the opinion of the House had no effect in the proper quarter, he should 
feel it his duty again to bring the subject before the Honse. 











Che Court. 

The King and Queen honoured the Duke and Dutchess of Buc: 
cleuch with their company at Richmond on Friday evening last ; when 
a superb breakfust was given at seven o'clock to their Majesties, and 
an immense concourse of the nobility. A superb display of fireworks 
was exhibited. About eleven o’clock their Majesties departed for 
Windsor. 

On Tuesday, the Marquis of Westminster was honoured witha visit 
from their Majesties, at his seat, Moor Park, Herts. The Duke of 
Wellington was in attendance upon thein during their ride through the 
parks. The Marquis kept open house on the occasion, and feasted 
upwards of a thousand persons on beef and ale. ‘The Royal party re- 
turned to Windsor about ten in the evening. 

On Thursday, the King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace 
from Windsor. His Majesty held a Levee ; which was attended by 
the principal Officers of State, and the Foreign Ambassadors. The 
general company was very small. Among them were the Marquises 
of Westmiiuster and Headfort, Earls Granville and Brownlow, Lords 
Ducie and Yarborough. Prince Esterhazy' was presented to the King, 
on his return to his embassy at this Court; as were also General 
Goblet, Ambassador from the King of Belgium, and Baron Dedel 
from the King of Holland. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria visited Southamp- 
ton on Monday last, and were present, in the midst of five-and-twenty 
thousand spectators, at the ceremony of opening the new pier. The 
Mayor and Corporation of Southampton presented a congratulatory 
address to their Royal Highnesses. Publie dinners were given in the 
evening, and the town was illuminated. 


HONOURS, &c. 
Sr. James’s Patace, 18th July 1833.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upou Graves CaamMney Haucuron, Esq, M.A,, F.R.S* 
* The Court Circular of yesterday stated that this gentleman kissed hands on 
receiving the Guelphic Order. Who is “Sir Graves Chamney Haughton, 
K.H., M.A., F.R.S. 2” 





Che Metropolis. , 

A Court of Common Council was held yesterday, for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the Committee on the subject of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for the office of Common Sergeant. The Court 
was very fully attended, and the interest great. The testimonials of 
the candidates cecupied the peculiar attention of the Court. Mr: 
Mirehouse produced proofs that he had for several years been em- 
ployed in several cases on circuit, in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
in the Criminal Courts; that he had acted as Judge of the Sheriff's 
Court, and had tried prisoners at the Old Bailey; and that his business 
had greatly increased within the last four years. The names of one 
hundred attornies were stated by whom Mr. Mirehouse had been em- 
ployed in the various courts; and a correspondence read in favour of 
the same gentleman from Judges Bayley and J. A. Park. Mr. Hill’s 
testimonials were then read, all highly eulogistic of his abilities in 
the Courts wherein he had practised. They were from Sir Grey 
Skipwith, the former, and Sir E. Wilmot the present Chairman of the 
Warwickshire Quarter-Sessions ; from Mr. Reader, K.C., Recorder, 
and Mr. John Carter, Town-clerk of Coventry ; from the Town-clerks 
of Lincoln and Nottingham; from Mr. N. Clarke, K.C., Mr. N. G. 
Clarke, Mr. A. Amos (the Law Professor), Mr. Sergeant Adams, 
all leading counsel on Mr. Hill’s circuit; Mr. F. Pollock, K.C. of 
the Northern Circuit; from Mr. Sergeant Wilde; from Sir J. Camp- 
bell, Solicitor- General ;. and lastly from the Judges Bayley, J..A. P. 
Park, and Bolland. 

Pursuant to adjournment of the Middlesex Sessions, the Court assem- 
bled on Thursday ; but the Magistrates having a doubt whether they could 
legally proceed to the business, owing to what had recently occurred in 
this Court, a deputation waited on Mr. Justice Littledale ; and at half- 
past eleven, Mr. Laing and other Magistrates entered the Court, and 
ordered the Crier to proclaim that the Sessions were adjourned to 
Thursday next. The counsel asked for some explanation; but none 
was given, and the Jury were ordered to attend on the adjournment day, 

The. national Political Union met on Tuesday eve 


, J ening, at No. 8, 
Theobald ai pen, jas Street » where they passed resolutions in 
nation of the 


. ory e uypocrisy, treachery, and imbecility”” of their 
ag and in favour of a complete reorganization of their body. A 
committee of twenty members was formed, and a general meeting called 
for Monday next. 

A public meeting was held last Saturday at Exeter Hall, the object 
of which was ‘to expose the real character of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and to promote the cause of universal emancipation.” Mr. 
Cropper of Liverpool was in the chair, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Garrison 
(an American), Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Buckingham, and the Reverend 
Mr. Paul (a Negro clergyman), addressed the meeting, in terms 
strengly condemnatory of the proceedings of the American Society, 
and the motives of its supporters, which were stated to be by no means 
friendly to emancipation: the object of the society was to get rid of 
the troublesome free Blacks, in order that slavery might be more firmly - 
rivetted on those who were left behind. Mr. Hunt moved a resolution, 
which was negatived, to the effect that we ought to look to our Factory 
slaves at home before interfering with the Americans. 

A meeting of Jamaica proprietors, &e. was held on Thursday, Sir 
W. Cooper in the chair. A petition to the Commons, praying that 
the compensation might be distributed fairly between island and island, 
according to the number of slaves in each, was adopted, and will be 
presented by Mr. Godson. 7 

.The proprietors of the St. Katherine’s Docks held their half-yearly 
meeting on Monday; when a dividend of 1} per cent. for the last six 
months was declared. It was stated that business bad improved during 
the last three months. 

The first meeting of the eréditors of Messrs. Alexander and Co.,of 
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Calcutta, took place on Thursday at the Bankruptcy Court. The 
debts are supposed to amount to five millions sterling, and the proof on 
this occasion amounted to 250,000/, It was stated that the bankrupts 
had some very valuable property in India, which would be made avail- 
able to the creditors; but at present no idea can be formed of the pro- 
bable amount of the dividend. 

Dr. Blomberg, the new Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, has re- 
mitted 3001. a year of his income, which is to go in aid of the poor. 
He has also raised his curate’s income from 1301. to 1502 

The distribution of prizes to the students of the London University 
took place on Monday. The Duke of Sussex acted as President, and 
distributor ; the Duke of Somerset, Lord Churchill, Messrs. Gold- 
smidt, Strutt, and Vigors, were also present. The report, which was 
read by Mr. Malden, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, stated. the number 
of students, exclusive of the Medical ones, at 158; which was less than 
when the last report was made. The internal affairs of the institution, 
however, are in an improving state. 

A grand fancy fair was held at Vauxhall Gardens on Monday last, 
the profits of which are to be applied in aid of the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear. The gardens were very tastefully laid out for 
the occasion. Booths or stalls were erected in several parts; which, 
with the rich display of fancy articles of every description, gave to the 
whole a very brilliant and gay appearance. ‘The stalls of the Dutchess 
of Buccleuch, Mrs. Cooper, and Lady Grey, were the most remarkable 
for elegance. The sale of the articles which they contained, however, 
was by no means brisk. This was owing ih part to the circumstance of 
the Rotunda, where the concert was to be performed, being opened as 
early as one o'clock. It was soon filled by persons anxious to secure 
places ; so that the gardens wore a rather thin appearance. Paganini, 
De Begnis, Galli, Seguin, and Madame De Meric, were among the per- 
formers at the concert, which went off extremely well. The band of 
the Life Guards, and the Duke of Darmstadt’s performed several 
pieces during the day. The gardens were crowded at night. 

The juvenile night at the Vauxhall Gardens was on Thursday eyen- 
ing. ‘The company was numerous and fashionable. Among the enter- 
tainments was an exhibition of rope-tumbling; and among the feats to 
be exhibited by the artist, was the suspension of himself by the neck 
whilst the rope was in motion. In performing this manceuvre, however, 
the rope by some means slipped really under his neck, and what was 
intended for an imitation of hanging became the reality. The violent 
convulsions of the mountebank were for some time mistaken for acting, 
till it beeame at length apparent that he was dying, and he was cut 
down senseless. Restoratives were applied, and after a length of time 
animation was restored. 

The performances at the Victoria Theatre were abruptly terminated 
on Wednesday, by a serious accident to Keeley. He had a part in the 
farce of The Spare Bed, in which Mr. Wood has to fire over a bed- 
stead which contains Keeley; in doing this, he levelled his pistol so 
low as to cause the contents to come in immediate contact with his head. 
The consequence is, that poor Keeley is likely to lose the sight of his 
left eye. 


At the Old Bailey Sessions, on Monday, Joseph Sanderson, 
Thomas Slater, Richard Arthur, Michael Healey, and ‘Thomas Smith, 
were all sentenced to be hanged for housebreaking. William Jones, 
Edward Hart,and Henry Gordon, were sentenced to be transported for 
life; and George Mayrier, John Westbrook, and James Scott, to be 
transported for fourteen years. 

Mr. Justice Littledale informed the Jurors, that a Special Commis- 
sion would issue in about a fortnight, to re-try the prisoners against 
whom bills had not been legally found; when a fresh Jury would be 
summoned. ‘The Recorder informed the gaolor, that he must keep 
such prisoners in readiness to be tried again. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, three little girls about twelv or 
thirteen years old, all children of Jews, were charged with having 
knocked another little girl, the daughter of a Jew clothes-dealer in 
Cutler Street, and stolen from her a pair of breeches, which she was 
offering for sale for her father. It was said that this is a common prac- 
tice in that part of the City. 

Sir Peter Laurie said, that the Jews uniformly put their children to some 
trade which required no manual labour; and that which they called a general 
dealer was particularly calculated to deprave the moral character, as it intro- 
duced at once a system of lying and fraud. 

The Jew denied that his trade was worse than any other, and said that there 
were even professions which acquired for their honourable supporters consider- 
able emolument by lies. 

Sir Peter Laurie—“ Why, you ask eighteen-pence for what you will sell for 
sixpence. What do you callthat? Show me one amongst you that ever was a 
bricklayer or coal-whipper. You are like another sect of religionists who never 
work with their heads, but are indefatigable in filling their pockets by other 
means—any thing ut labour.” 

The evidence in the case not being satisfactory, Sir Peter refused to 
detain the prisoners, but reprobated the conduct of their parents for 
bringing them up as general dealers. 

A young woman was examined on the same day at the Mansion- 
house, on a charge of having stolen some silk from her master, a Mr. 
Huggins. She denied the charge, and said that she was in very un- 
fortunate circumstances, being unknown to her father and mother. <A 
woman who was present in the office, and who, it appeared, had always 
taken care of the prisoner, at the request of Sir Peter handed up to 
him the name of her mother,—a lady of title at the West End of the 
town, but who had never contributed to the support of her daughter 
since she was a year and half old. Mr. Huggins said he would make 
further inquiries about his silk; and the Lord Mayor suid he hoped 
the titled mother of the prisoner would see the account of what had 
then passed, and be stung a little when she observed the consequences 
of her cruel conduct. 

William Staurs, a German, was examined on Wednesday at the Man- 
sionhouse, on a charge of baving forged the name of Mr. Gibson, an 
official ‘assignee, to a dividend order for 12/. 10s. on the Bank of Eng- 
land. Mr. Gibson stated, that the prisoner had been his clerk, and 
that he had discharged him a few days ago for dishonesty. The pri- 
soner said nothing in his defence, and was remanded. “=~ . 


Mr. Cole, a medical gentleman of enormous bulk, residing in the 
Edgware Road, applied to Sir Peter Laurie at the Mansionhouse, on 
Wednesday, to ascertain if he could not compel the omnibus proprie- 
tors to take him for sixpence from Paddington to the Bank: at pre- 
sent, the drivers, conductors, and passengers all refused him admission. 
Sir Peter said it was out, of the question—he was. twice as large as 
other men; and he recommended the doctor to walk and get thin, 
This, the complainant said, was impossible; he was fifty years of age, 
and the modes practised by jockies and others would be ruinous to his 
constitution. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Monday, Mrs. Murray, a 
young widow lady, of Arundel Street, Strand, whose appearance ‘was 
highly respectable, was charged by George Cummins, a Policeman, with 
having come up to him last Sunday evening in the Haymarket, and, 
without saying a-word, struck him a blow in the face. For this assault 
he had taken her to the Stationhouse and had her locked up. Mrs. 
Murray, in her defence, stated, that she had been most infamously 
treated by the Police. She was:going with a younger sister to another 
sister’s house in Suffolk Street East, when the Policeman threw his 
arms round her neck, and forced his hands into her bosom. She 
pushed him off, called him an insolent fellow, and said she would 
take his number. He said, Oh! you want my number, do you? then 
I'll take you toa place where you shall get it; and I'll have you fined 
next morning by a Magistrate.” He then pushed her before him, with 
great violence, through the streets. She screamed for assistance; and 
another Policeman came up, whom she offered to accompany quietly to 
the Stationhouse, ‘The charge against her was entered by the In- 
spector, and she was put into a cell occupied by drunken prostitutes, 
where she. went into hysterics; and continued extremely ill till about 
four o’clock, when her mother, who had been segaet of the occur- 
rence by her younger sister, came to the office, and, having given bail 
for her appearance before the Magistrates, obtained her release. In- 
spector Abrahams said, that Mrs. Murray would not have been locked 
up if she had not cried a great deal and made much noise while the 
charge was being entered against her. When she fainted, he had a doctor 
sent for. Mrs. Murray here said—*“ Yes, and you this morning put a 
bill into my hands for a guinea, although I had only a little ether in a 
tea-cup.” Mrs. Murray’s story was confirmed by her sister, and by the 
Policeman who had been alarmed by her screams. She had also lost a 
valuable ring at the Stationhouse, when her gloves were taken off by 
the Policeman. Mr. Dyer said that he totally disbelieved the story of 
the Policeman, and directed Mrs. Murray’s charge against him to be 
taken down on oath, for the purpose of holding him to good bail to 
take his trial for the assault. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Wednesday, a boy, about eleven 
years of age, was charged with begging in Palace Yard, Westminster. 
The mother of the boy followed the Policeman when he took him into 
custody, and abused him in the grossest manner. It appeared that she 
had sent him out to beg. Mr. White committed both the boy and his 
mother for a month each to the House of Correction. For some time 
past, the inhabitants of Palace Yard have complained to the Police of 
a number of lads gambling in theirneighbourhood. The quantity of 
money they possessed excited much astonishment. The Police 
watched them closely, and ascertained that all the lads were young 
beggars, and that their earnings generally amounted to five or six shil- 
lings a day. 

Frances Isherwood, a girl of seventeen, was committed from the 
Worship Street Office to the House ot Correction on Saturday, for 
attempting to stab her mother, whom she actually had cut severely on 
the wrist with a large knife.. ‘Two Policemen had great difficulty in 
securing her: she abused and defied the Magistrate in the grossest 
language, and swore that she would rip her mother open on the first 
opportunity. 

The Governor of the Giltspur Street Compter, received an order on 
Wednesday, with the sign-manual, directing that Richard Carlile, who 
has been confined in that prison for a libel, should be liberated upon his 
own recognizance to the amount of 500/. to be of good behaviour for 
ten years. The order states, that from some circumstances it has been 
thought fit not to require the two sureties of 250/. each, alluded to in 
the sentence of the Court. <A formal remission of. the penalty, which 
7 constituted part of the sentence, was expected in the course of the 

ay. 


The neighbourhood of Shadwell and Wapping was'inastate of great 
excitement on Saturday last, owing to a report being circulated that Jobn 
Peacock Wood, a waterman, who lived in Lower Shadwell, had been 
murdered by the Police. A Coroner’s Jury was summoned to inguire 
into the circumstances of the case, on Saturday night; when a very 
long and minute investigation was commenced, which has lasted the whole 
of this week. It appeared that Wood had been drinking at the White 
Hart public-house on Thursday night, when it was ‘ cleared out” by 
the Police, who had not unfrequently been employed there on the same 
duty. Wood, somewhat intoxicated, was pushed out with great vio- 
lence, and fell upon his back with his head on the curb-stone. There 
seems to be some uncertainty as to what was immediately done with 
him; but about an hour afterwards, several Policemen were seen carry- 
ing him to the Stationhouse. He was then insensible, bleeding, and 
covered with dirt. One of the witnesses says that, more than once, 
the Policemen let him fall with his head upon the ground with great 
violence, and that they also dragged him along the street for a short 
distance. It appears that the Policemen afterwards gave an Irish 
labourer fourpence to carry him on his back to the Stationhouse. He 
was then entered on the books in the drunken list. Some witnesses 
stated that he was very roughly used at the Stationhouse by the Police. 
He was extremely sick, and vomited a great deal. On Tuesday 
morning he was sent to his own house, where he soon died. Mr. Mil- 
lard, a surgeon, examined the body, and said that death had been ocea- 
sioned by severe injuries Gn the head. There appeared to be one very 
severe blow, which might have been given bya Policeman’s truncheon ; 
and the Jury laboured hard to prove this point. A great deal of con- 
fused and contradictory evidence was given relative to the occurrences 
of Thursday night, the treatment of the man at the Stationhouse, and 
in the streets, by the Police. The. Jury appeared to be very much 





prejudiced against the Police, and eagerly laid hold of every circum- 
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stance which tends to make the case look badly: for them. ~The 
Coroner, on the other hand, seemed rather to take their part; and the 
disputes between him and the Jury were constant, and not by any 
means courteously conducted. Last night, the Inquest was again ad- 
journed ; and the Coroner bound over the jurors in the sum of 40. 
each (instead of 101. as hitherto) to appear on Monday. 

An inquest was h®ld on Monday at the Red Lion, King Street, 
Bloomsbury, on the body of Mr. Tweedie, aged sixty-three. On 
Saturday night, Mr. Tweedie, hearing that the kitchen chimney of his 
house in Southampton Row was on fire, ran down stairs; and having 
procured two pails of water, with the assistance of another gentleman, 
extinguished it. The deceased then went up stairs, but had scarcely 
reached the landing when he fell down, and was heard to groan heavily. 
The two gentlemen immediately put him into a chair, but life appeared 
gone. In about two minutes Mr. Keeling, surgeon, Little Ormond 
Street, arrived, and administered everything by which reanimation 
could be brought about, but without the desired effect. Verdict— 
* Died by the visitation of God.” 

The Coroner’s Jury summoned to hold an inquest on the body of 
Edward Thomson, who, we mentioned last week, lost his life in a bat- 
tle for five pounds with the conductor of an omnibus at Whetsone, has 
found a verdict of Manslaughter against Murphy, the principal, and 
eight others who had been parties in the affair. 

Dayid Hawker, a broom-seller, having quarrelled with a fellow 
named Blackman, on Tuesday week, fought a battle with him, in the 
King’s Bench Walk. They had fought four rounds, when Blackman, 
saying, “I'll kill you this round,” caught the deceased by the throat 
and threw him on the curb-stone. He then fell upon him and hit him 
in the face ; after which he said, “ There, I’ve knocked your brains 
out.” Hawkersoon died, and a Coroner’s Jury, on Wednesday, found 
a verdict of Manslaughter against Blackman. 

Mr. Murcott, Common Councilman of the Ward of Farringdon 
Within, yesterday morning, in a fit of temporary insanity, threw him- 
self out of his two-pair window, and only survived about three hours. 

The daughter of the driver of a Wandsworth coach, a girl about 
thirteen, drowned herself on Sunday last, in the Thames at Putney. 
She had been out at service, but not liking her place, had returned 
home, which made her parents angry. _ It was just after being scolded 
by her mother, that she threw herself into the river, from Putney Bridge. 

The body of an elderly man was found on Saturday morning, in a 
copse near Highgate. He had evidently been poisoned; and a paper 
was found in his pocket in which it was written, that “ the first dose 
of laudanum had not sufficed, but that the second should do the 
business. 

A. Clapton coach, laden with passengers, was proceeding on Monday 
at a moderate pace through Shoreditch, when a child about eighteen 
months old ran under it; the hind-wheel passed over its right thigh and 
left leg just above the ankle. A surgeon immediately examined the 
cbild, but found that no bones were broken, and that it was only bruised 
a little. 





The Country. 

Mr. T. S. Duncombe was sentenced at the Hertford Assizes, on 
Saturday, to pay a fine of fifty pounds to the King, for the libel on Mr. 
Pemberton, Mayor of Hertford, which we mentioned in our last paper. 
Mr. Duncombe was also found guilty, on the same day, ofa libel on the 
Marquis of Salisbury, contained in the same letter in which the libel 
against Mr. Pemberton appeared. The libel charged the Marquis with 
using undue influence as a Peer during the last election at Hertford. 

At the Assizes the other day, the Mayor and Corporation of Bos- 
ton prosecuted a Mr. Barber, a shopkeeper of that town, for placing 
in his window a placard in which they were accused of embezzlement, 
bribery, and subornation of perjury. The publication of the libel hav- 
ing been proved. Mr. Hill addressed the Jury for the defendant; and 
the Judge having summed up, the Jury retired. After being absent 
for an hour, the Foreman informed his Lordship that it was impossible 
for them to agree in their verdict, two of the Jurymen having declared 
that they had prejudged the case ; wpon which his Lordship observed, 
that that was between God add their own consciences ; and directed 
that they should be again locked up: but they were ultimately dis- 
charged three hours after, one of the Jury having been taken ill. It is 
said that ten were for a verdict of guilty; the other two gentlemen 
were, however, determined to see them out, having provided themselves 
with food for that purpose, which they began eating in the Jury-room. 

Giblett, who was, at the last Somerset Assizes sentenced to be trans- 
ported, for forgeries on Messrs. Reeves and Co., bankers, of Wells, 
died of a broken heart soon after his removal to the hulks. 

A meeting of the Unions of Kent was held on Monday, at Wrotham, 
in a large field. Dr. Wade. was in the chair, and there were about 
three thousand persons assembled. With one or two exceptions, few 
respectable persons took any part in the proceedings. Resolutions 
were adopted condemnatory of recent proceedings of Ministers ; and 
an address to his Majesty, to be presented by Earl Radnor, was voted. 
The meeting passed off fortunately without any disturbance. ‘The 
Members for the division, Messrs. Hodges and Rider, were in atten- 
dance, but took no part in the discussion.— Morning Chronicle. 

Rumours have been afloat for the last week, that our member, Mr. 
Pryme, has vacated his seat by accepting a Commissionership of 
Bankruptcy.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

Sir Thomas Winnington, it is reported, has been rewarded by Minis- 
ters for his exertions in procuring the return of his brother, Captain 
Winnington, to Parliament, and thus bringing another silent voter to 
their ranks, with a valuable piece of preferment in the gift of the 
Crown, but usually left to the discrimination of the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester. The place we allude to is that of beadsman.—Bath 
Herald. 

The Miguelite depdt which was forming at Plymouth has been 
broken up in consequence of the intelligence of the capture of the fleet. 


The shock ofan earthquake was felt on Saturday week at Mans- - 


field, Sutton in Ashfield, and other places in that neighbourhood. 





On the night of Wednesday week, as Mr. Rolestone, auctioneer, of 





} Newton Bushell, was on his return from Torquay, and near Newton, 


he heard the cries of murder, and at the same time saw two women 
come out of a field and pass him on the road. He asked them what 
was the matter: to this they gave an indistinct answer. He then went 
into the field from whence the cry proceeded, and near a hay-rick he 
found a man lying on his back, his head bleeding profusely in several 
places, and his pockets cut from his breeches, which contained six so- 
vereigns, some silver, and a note of hand for 180/. As soon as the 
man, who proved to be Mr. J. Mitchell, of Sidbury, was able to stand, 
Mr. Rolestone rode in pursuit of the robbers, who bad fled; but 
the constables being soon on the alert, succeeded in apprehending three 
men and two women. Mr. Rolestove identified the women as the per- 
sons he had met coming from the field. They were all taken before a 
Magistrate on the following morning, and committed to the county gaol 
to take their trial at the ensuing Assizes.— Western Luminary. . 

Mrs. Crofton’s house on Woolwich Common was broken open 
during the night of Friday week ; and property, principally plate, to a 
large amount, was carried off. 

A gang of horse-stealers go prowling about the fields in Kent and 
Surry at night, and steal fast-speed horses, with which they hasten to 
a knacker's in town, where in less than an hour the horse is slaughtered. 
The skin is dyed, and the carcase thrown into a furnace to boil for cats 
and dogs. ‘The knackers give about two pounds per carcase. 

Mr. Crumpe, a young Irish gentleman, with his mether, sister, two 
younger brothers, and another young man, were sailing in an open boat 
in Douglas Bay, Isle of Man, on ‘Thursday week, when the boat was 
upset by a sudden squall, and all perished except Miss Crumpe and the 
young man. They were saved by the assistance of some parties in 
another boat, which was near at the time of the accident. 
of the gentleman who saved Miss Crumpe was Dr. Hume. 

John Hedger, an old man in the employ of G. and H. Hodston, 
farmers of Kendall Green, drowned himself on Friday week. \ He had 
been charged, a few days before, by a fellow labourer, with the com- 
mission of a nameless offence; but previously had borne an excellent 
character. 

The Macclesfield Herald contains a curious story of a marriage, which 
took place at the Collegiate Church in Manchester about a fortnight 
since, of a married man with a young woman, who had agreed to marry 
him for three pounds, to be paid her by the real wife, who officiated as 
bridesmaid on the occasion, Of course the clergyman knew nothing 
of the parties. 


‘The name 





IRELAND. 

Mr. Christopher Harvey, the Mayor of Wexford, has been fully 
committed to gaol under a warrant for tithe. He owes about twenty 
pounds, and declares he will not pay a shilling. He went to gaol in 
state, conducted by the Sub-Sheriff, Bailiffs, a party of Police, and a 
few Anti-Tithe gentlemen. 

At the Waterford Assizes on Saturday, Mr. Dominick Ronayne, 
M. P., obtained a verdict of 1,200/. damages against Mrs. Carson, pro- 
prietress of the Clonmel Advertiser, for a libel regarding him, published 
during the late election in that town. 

Notwithstanding the precautions and warnings of the Irish Govern- 
ment, the Orangemen of the North celebrated the 12th of July, “ the 
glorious and immortal memory” day, with as much splendour as ever. 
Some rioting and several deaths have been the consequence. 

At Keady, in the Armagh district, a celebrated Orangery, there was 
a large procession, many of the members of which were armed. The 
played the usual party and irritating tunes, in consequence of whic 
some of the Catholic party threw stones at them. One of the Orange- 
men fired; and, 1 regret to state, the ball took effect on a woman, 
whose life is despaired of. At Lurgan, which town belongs to the in- 
dependent Charles Brownlow, the Orangemen mustered in great num- 
bers, and threw several arches across the main street, nearly up to the 
gate leading to that gentleman’s demesne. They can never forgive Mr. 
Brownlow for his conversion to liberality, and many of them cried out 
‘a Papist before a Judas.”—Dublin Correspondent of the Herald. 

It was not in Keady alone that loss of life was produced by the pro- 
ceedings of the Orangemen on the 12th instant. At Cootehill, in the 
county of Cavan, where a considerable portion of the population are 
Orangemen, there was a murderous affray on Friday, which was fair-day 
at that town. Acting upon the circular of Sir William Gossett, Chief 
Constable Sheil and a party of Police interfered to prevent a large 
armed body of Orangemen from marching into the fair, but without 
avail. They paraded the streets, preceded by some musicians, playing 
the customary offensive tunes. The Catholic peasantry hooted them as 
they passed along, and in a short time a conflict commenced, in which 
three or four Catholics were shot dead upon the spot, and several were 
dangerously wounded. The Orangemen did not escape harmless 
in the affray, and it is stated that some ¢f them lost their lives 
also. “The Police party being, it is said, too small in number to preserve 
the wretched people from their own infatuation, a messenger was des- 
patched to the neighbouring town of Cavan, where the Judge of Assize 
was presiding at the time, for a military party. A company of the 64th 
Foot proceeded with all possible despatch to the scene of slaughter, 
but they did not arrive until midnight, some hours after the battle had 
terminated. The Government have ordered a most rigid investigation 
of all the circumstances. The conduct of the Magistracy generally is 
much censured. Instead of using their powers and influence to prevent 
processions, which were rendered illegal by the act of last session, they 
were most disgracefully indifferent, and, as far as I can learn, in almost 
every instance totally disregarded their duty and the explicit directions 
of the Government.— Globe Correspondent. 





Miscellaneous. 

The Stamp-Office returns of the number of stamps issued “for all 
the London Newspapers, from the commencement of the year 1832 to 
the 3lst March 1833” (five quarters) is—26,588,050. The number 
for the year 1831, was 22,097,539; for five quarters, supposing the ratio 
of the fifth quarter equal to that of the g--eding four, the number 
would have been 27,671,923. In the period, therefore, which the new 
return émbraces, the circulation of London Newspapers has fallen off 


by 1,083,873. 
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By. a return to the House of Commons, it ys that, since 
January 1824, thirteen London banking firms have become bankrupts. 
Two were army agents, and one a navy agent. 

Mr. John Wood, whom the Globe calls “a known able man of bu- 
siness,” has been appointed Chairman of the Consolidated Board of 
Taxes and Stamps. 

Among the on-dits of the passing hour is a very current story that 
an M.P. connected with Devonshire, who, it is said, has been a more 
regular frequenter of the purlieus of St. James's Street, and other mis- 
called fashionable neighbourhoods in the Metropolis, than of the famed 


visitors of these hells to a very large amount, ranging, according to 

busy rumour, from 70,000/. to 150,000. It is also added that by the 

igs of relatives the matter has been arranged.—Eveter Flying 
ost. 

The French King has ratified the convention made between 
the Postmaster-General of this country and the Director-General of 
the Posts of France for establishing a daily estafette between London 
and Paris, instead of only four days a week, and for the return of mis- 
directed letters.. The Post-Office steam-packet will, according to 
this arrangement, sail daily to and from Dover and Calais; and even on 
Sundays the French letter-bag will be transmitted from Calais. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented spirit Mr. Laporte has evinced 


- old chapel of St. Stephen’s, has been fleeced by the more knowing | 


in. his management of the Opera this season, he is said to have lost be- | 


tween six and seven thousand pounds, owing to the tardiness shown by 
the aristocracy in paying up their subscriptions. There ought to be a 
summary process of dealing with these titled swindlers, and we only 
regret that the law does not allow of a general incarceration of the 
whole Peerage. They had much better be locked up in the Bench, 
than suffered to be loose upon the country swindling honest tradespeo- 


ple, and voting in the House of Lords against their country’s interests. | 


If our gracious pleasure could be of any avail in this matter, we would 


commit the whole House, Whigs as well as Tories, for one month to | 


the House of Correction, in order that they might have an opportunity 
of chewing over the votes of the last twelve months. By the by, these 
people have got a shabby process of making ready money, which ought 
to be exposed. They take Opera Boxes for which they don’t pay, and 
sell what are technically called their bones, for which they get imme- 
diate payment. This is at least swindling, if not downright robbery. 
—Figaro in London. 

The favourable news from Portugal had created a great and most 
powerful sensation in Paris. ‘The Funds rose on Wednesday in cgn- 
‘sequence ; and would have improved more considerably but for the oc- 
currence of a general “strike” for higher wages of the workmen of 
Lyons, out of which it was feared disturbances would arise. 

New York papers to the 25th ult., contain melancholy details of the 
vavages of the cholera in different parts of the United States, but more 
particularly at New Orleans, which was revisited by the disease in the 
beginning of June. A considerable proportion of the deaths, which are 
said to have averaged eighty a day, is composed of persons of the more 
respectable classes of society. A letter, dated the 8th of June, states 
that a sudden abatement of the virulence of the scourge had taken 
place. The disease commenced contemporaneously with a breeze from 


the north-east ; and the favourable turn was observed after a change of | 
It is remarked that | 


wind, which occurred on the night of the 7th. 
this mysterious epidemic appeared and disappeared in the same sudden 








POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 
The talk to-day has been, that the High Church Party in the House 
of Lords despairs of throwing out the Irish Bill in Committee. The 
Moderate Tories feeling assured that if Ministers were to be turned 
out the House of Commons would not pass the Appropriation Act, 
seem disposed to allow the Church Bill to pass. 


It appears certain that an active correspondence has been kept up 
with the Court by the Harrowsy party, and that the King has been 
playing the partof a mediator. The result of his mediation, however, 
has been to place Lord Grey in a worse position than he was before. 
His Lordship, convinced that he could no longer go on with the Cabi- 
net constituted as it now is, with the Moderate Tory party in it con- 
tinually opposing obstacles to him, and being urged by his brother. in- 
law, the Secretary at War, to resign at once, or insist upon the adoption 
of a more liberal system, had thrown out pretty intelligible hints to the 
King, that an infusion of liberality into the Cabinet would be very useful. 
The King would not listen to any suggestion for liberalizing the Govern- 
ment, but offered to use his own influence with the Peers, soas to get rid 
of the immediate obstacle before Lord Grey. This he did; but his Lord- 
ship is said, by his immediate friends and relations, to be resolved on re- 
signing, or ruling with proper authority. His Majesty wishes him to 
remain in office, but will not listen to any proposal which would increase 
the Liberal influence in the Cabinet. ‘lhus, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Court will attempt the formation of a Government of Moderate 
Tories, with Ricumonp, Grant, STANLEY, and perhaps PALMERSTON 
still in office. The friends of Lord Grey say, however, that he will 
triumph, and that there will be a very great change in the feeling of 
the Cabinet towards Liberalism.—From a Correspondent. 


The Portuguese Ambassador, the Chevalier pE Lima, has, by di- 
rection of the Regency, made a new application to Lord PALMERSTON 
for the recognition of Donna Marta as Queen de facto of Portugal. 


Lord Patmerston has promised to bring the question again before the 
Cabinet. 

At last some interior movements appear to have been made in 
favour of Donna Marta. The political prisoners have been set at 
liberty at Thomar, by a body of Constitutionalists, numerous and 
well-armed, who after proclaiming ‘‘ Maria the Second,” proceeded to 
join the Marquis of PALMELLA in the Algarves. 

The latest intelligence from Lisbon (dated July 3), describes the 
Miguelite fleet as gone in pursuit of Admiral Napier. The British 





naval force now off the Tagus, already large, has just been increased, 
and is expected to be still further increased. A force so formidable 
being on the watch, implies the expectation of a crisis. 


The Sittings of the Conference upon the long-pending question be- 
tween Holland and Belgium have been recently renewed, and daily de- 
liberations held of several hours’ duration; and it is now asserted in 
well-informed circles, with a strong probability of arriving at a final 
and amicable issue. The day before yesterday, the Conference lasted 
from two till eight o’clock in the evening. There were present, besides the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Prince 'TALLEYRAND, Prince 
Lieven, Prince EsterHAZY, Baron WrEssENBERGH, Baron pe Niev- 
MANN, Baron BuLtow; as also Messrs. Depet and VERSsTOLK, and 
General GosLet. Yesterday another meeting was held, of several 
hours’ duration. At midnight several couriers left the Foreign Em- 
bassies.—Morning Herald. 


By letters received yesterday from Berlin, we learn that Count 
Marvszewic, the Russian Envoy Extraordinary, had arrived in the 
Prussian capital and was expected to leave for this country in about ten 
days. It is yet unknown whether his Excellency will resume his poli- 
tical duties at the British Court.— Herald. 


The agitation on Tuesday and Wednesday at the residences of the 
leaders of the Opposition in the House of Lords was excessive. The 
communications from the Carlton Club to Apsley House on Wednes- 
day, preliminary to the second reading of the Irish Church Reform 
Bill, were incessant. There was a meeting also of “ Conservative ” 
Lords on Tuesday night, at the house of a noble Earl, which did not 
separate until balf-past six the following morning, when an express was 
despatched to the Archbishop of Canterbury.—Morning Herald. 





The following gentlemen have been appointed Commissioners to in- 
quire into the state of Corporations in England and Wales. _ Messrs. 
John Blackburne, George Long, Fortunatus Dwarris, S. A. Rumball, 
George Hutton Wilkinson, Sir Francis Palgrave, Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, Peregrine Bingham, David Jardine, Richard Whitcombe, John 
Elhott Drinkwater, Edward John Gambier, Thomas Flower Ellis, 
James Booth, Henry Roscoe, Charles Austin, Edward Rushton, 
Alexander Edward Cockburn, John Buckle,and Daniel Maude. Mr. 
Joseph Parkes of Birmingham has been appointed Secretary to the 
Commission ; which on the whole bears a very Radical complexion. 





THE FACTORY EVIDENCE. 

The Central Board of Factory Commissioners has published a se- 
cond volume, containing the Reports of the Medical Commissioners, 
and the Evidence upon which they are founded. Thus, one of the 
deficiencies, of which we complained last week, has been remedied. 
There is some difference of opinion among the medical gentlemen as to 
the health of the persons employed in factories, but we do not by any 
means think that their reports justify the sweeping assertions of the 
bad effects of such employment,.which we found in the First Report of 
the Central Board. On the contrary, we should say that the impres- 
sion which they are calculated to leave upon an unprejudiced person is 
quite the reverse. The evidence collected by Mr. Turrnett, and 
published at the end of the Second Report, is also upon the whole de- 
cidedly adverse to the conclusions which have been adopted by the 
Central Board. 

We alluded last week to rumours that some important evidence had 
been suppressed, and that other parts had been mutilated. We find by the 
Report now published that this was true to some extent. The Com- 
missioners, in a note to page | of the Report, say— We avail ourselves 
of the present occasion to supply some passages of our first Report, 
which, in the extreme haste with which it was necessary to it 
through the press, were overlooked.” They then proceed to supply a 
number of extracts from the reports of Sir Davip Barry, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Mackrnrosu, and Mr. Drinkwater, which, they observe, were 
accidentally omitted. These accidental omissions are very curious, and 
in all our experience of writing and correcting for the press, we never 
met with such errors as have been committed by the printers of 
this Factory Report. Mistakes in composition are often committed 
when the writer is hurried, and words are not unfrequently misspelt or 
omitted ; but whole consecutive sentences were never accidentally 
overlooked, before, in the manner stated by the Central Board. The 
evidence thus omitted is all on one side, and tells mightily in favour of 
the present Factory System, and against the Report. We will supply 
one or two specimens in proof of the truth of this remark. 

Sir Davip Barry says—“ I must state to the Central Board, and I 
trust that it will reach his Majesty’s Government, that no case of 
cruelty, gross oppression, or of punishment attended with corporal 
injury, inflicted by owners of mills upon their workers, has come to my 
knowledge during my investigations as a Factory Commissioner in 
Scotland; whilst, on the contrary, many traits of almost parental kind- 
ness on the part of the master, and of corresponding gratitude on the 
part of the servant, have been brought before me in the course of my 
inguiries.”— This was an unfortunate omission of the printer. 

The following is an extract from the evidence collected by Messrs. 
Struarr and Macxkintosu.—Girl of twelve years of age deposes— 
‘© Never hurt any way; it’s no very sair work.” Girl, fiftteen—‘* Had 
my health very well; should not like shorter hours; should like over 
hours better.” Girl, twelve—‘ Likes the mill quite well; prefer 
mill to service; sair work, service.” 

Another girl of fifteen, examined by Mr. Drinkwater, said-—“ Been 
here since I was quite a child; health very good; the girls generally 
have very good health. You see, Sir, we have plenty of air. There’s 
one bad thing here—(Zaughing)—we have no over-hours. I’ve heard 
of your coming, and what it was about. _I think it's a very good thing. 
I hope you won't make us work shorter hours, though.” 

Our readers have now a tolerably good idea of the nature of the 
evidence accidentally, and we must say Most unaccountably overlooked, 
notwithstanding the haste with which the Report was got up. We do 
not know whether any more is forthcoming ; but it was certainly by no 
means fair in Lord Atruorr to call upon Parliament to legislate on 
this subject, until the very important information supplied by this 
Second Report was laid betore them. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanes, ¥Rrpay AFTERNOON. 

The gloom which hung over the Money Market at the close of last week, has 
been completely dispelled ; and as it has become pretty certain that the Oppo- 
sition Lords will allow the Trish Church Bill to be at least discussed in Com- 
mittee, if not passed, the Spprehensions of a panic have passed away. Consols 
for Account, which, as we stated in part of our last impression, closed on Satur- 
day afternoon at 894 4, opened on Monday morning at 89} ; and before the close 
of the day, had reached 903. The upward tendency of the market has con- 
tinued during the week ; and after having touched 90%, the closing price of to- 
day is 90§ 3. Bank Stock is quoted at 205; some apprehension being, we 
understand, entertained by the Pucece that Lord Avruorr will not very 
easily persuade Parliament to accede to the bargain he has made with them. 
India Stock is steady, being to-day at 239,240. "exchequer Bills are 55 57 prem. 
Our report of the transactions in the Foreign Market will be almost confined 
to noticing the fluctuations of Portuguese Bonds-and Regency Serip, which have 
almost exclusively occupied the attention of the speculators and dealers. _Intel- 
ligence of the brilliant victory achieved by Captain Navrien was received in Lon- 
don on Sunday; and at the commencement of business on Monday morning, 
the opening price of the Scrip (which on Saturday was 2 dis.) was par; at 
which price and at 4 premium, some very lurge investments were made. The 
near approach of the settlement, which was fixed for the next day, by compelling 
many of the minor speculators to realize, preyented the improvement that 
would otherwise have taken place; and the closing price of the day was § 
em. On Tuesday, the market was still kept down by large money sales ; 
ut after much fluctuation, left off at 24 prem. In the course of Wed- 
nesday, another rise of 2 per cent. took place, and the price at the close 
of business was 44. i 








2 


The opening pus of yesterday was 4 prem. ; but 
the iis, was soon quoted at 63; und after retrograding to 5}, closed at 64 
prem. he highest price of to-day has been 93; since which it has been 


uoted as low as 7} ; and the closing price of this afternoon is 8} 9 prem. The 

3onds have not fluctuated so much as the Scrip, although the actual rise in 
price is greater. The price on Saturday last was 60 to 61; and it has steadily 
risen every day till it reached its highest quotation to-day, viz. 76; the clos- 
ing price is 74 to 75. No authentic intelligence of the progress of the Consti- 
tutionalists has been received since we were informed of the gallant expluit of 
Captain Narier; but it is generally rumoured on ’Change this afternoon, that 
the expedition which landed in the Algarves has marched unmolestedly onward, 
and had nearly reached Lisbon, in which city an insurrectionary movement 
against Don Miguel had already begun. 

The smiling aspect of Portuguese affairs has improved the prospects of the 
holders of Spanish Cortes Bonds. A slight improvement took place in this 
Stock in the early part of the week ; but after reaching 203, the price again re- 
trograded to 193, and till the middle of the day, was 19% 204. Some large pur- 
chases were made in the course of the afternoon, by the agent of a Paris banker ; 
and the closing price is 214 4. 

The loan for the service of the new Government of Greece made its appear- 
ance to-day in the market: it is in a 5 per Cent. Stock to the amount of 
2,400,000/.,—‘‘ one third part in bonds under the special guarantee of Eng- 
land, one third part in bonds under the special guarantee of France, and one 
third part in bonds under the special guarantee of Russia,” and is issued at the 
price of 100. The payments are fixed as follows. 

20 per cent. immediately. 


BO’ ccoves Ist August. 
20... Ist September. 
SD! codes Ist October. 
20 a. 1st November. 
100 


It soon became a favourite object of speculation, and was readily purchased at 
5 prem. ; it has since been as high as 8 prem., and closes at 6 7 prem. All 
these prices, as compared with the 5 per Cent. Stocks of the Powers by which 
this loan is guar: d, must be considered low ; for it is impossible to consider 
the new Stock otherwise than as equal in value to the average price of the Eng- 
lish, Russian, and French 5 per Cents. ; which is as follows—Russian 5 per 
Cents. 105; French 5 per Cents. 104; English 5 per Cents. (about) 133; 
which gives 114 .as the average, for what (if our data be correct) may be con- 
sidered the value of the new Stock. 
Brazilian Bonds have improved to 70}. ) 2 
neatly at our last quotation. Dutch 2} per Cents. and 5 per Cents. have (in 
despite of a fall of more than 1 per cent. in Amsterdam) improved nearly | per 
cent. on last week’s prices; the closing price of the former being 49 4, and the 
latter 934 §. Belgian Bonds are also higher, and are again above 93. Mexican 
Bonds, which were on Saturday 374 3, have been to-day as high as 44, and 
close at 434. This rise has been occasioned by a report that the United States 
had purchased the province of Texas of the Mexican aebeteaian: for 11,000,000 
dollurs, or upwards of two millions; and little doubt is entertained that some 
part of this sum will be applied to the extinction of the external debt of the Re- 
public. Real del Monte shares have improved to 45; and the Mexican Mining 
generally are in greater demand than last week, at improved prices. 
Saturpay, TWELve 0’CLOCK. 
The Ministerial majority of last night produced a favourable effect on the 
Money Market this morning ; soon after ten o’clock Consols for Account were at 
91, but several extensive sales have since depressed the price to 92}, and the 
preest quotation is 90§ 3. Bank Stock has been at 207. Exchequer Bills are 
ower, 55 56 prem. In the Foreign Market, Portuguese Scrip and Bonds have 
been the chief attraction ; the latter have been as high as 78, and the former has 
reached 103, and is now 10} 3. Dutch 24 per Cents and 5 per Centsare higher ; 
the former being quoted at 48} 4, and the Jatter 933 §. Belgian Bonds have 
shared in the general improvement, and are 7343. Almost all other Foreign 
Stocks are a little higher than yesterday, but the business in them has been quite 
unimportant. Various rumours are afloat ; of which the most credible is, that a 
new alliance has been formed between the great Northern Powers for the sup- 
port of the Monarchical principle in Europe, while another report is, that the 
Court of St. Petersburg has declared its intention of assisting Don Miaue.. 
Sarurpayr, Four o’cLocxr. 
Consols for Account have not varied since twelve o’clock, and close at 90§ 3. 
In the Foreign Market the business has been chiefly confined to Portuguese Se- 
curities ; the Bonds have been at 75 and 78, and close at 754 764. The Scrip 
has been as low as 9 prem.,and has since rallied to 10, closing at 93 10}. Greek 
Scrip has been at 6 and 8 prem., and closes at 64 7 prem. “Dutch and Belgian 
Bonds have improved slightly upon the morning’s prices. One or two invest- 
ments in Buenos Ayres Bonds (which have for some time been quite neglectd) 
have taken place at 254. Spanish Stock has been at 21, has since rallied to 
21%, and closes at 214 3. Mexican Bonds are 424 43}. 
3 per Cent. Consols .. 893 | Belgian 5 per Cents, 93¢ 9) Mexican 6 per Cents.42¢ 34 
Ditto for Account. ..90¢ 4] Brazilian 5p. Cts. 70% | Portuguese 5p. Cts. 754 6¢ 
New 33 p. Cent.Ann. 964 §| Danish 3 per Cents..73% 41) Do. KegencySc. 5p.Ct.9¢10¢ 





Russian and Danish Stock are 


Bank Stock ......... 207 8} Dutch 2 per Cents. 49§ @ | Prussian(1818)5p.Ct. —— 
India Stock ........+ French 3 per Cents. —— pan ee 10445¢ 
“Exchequer Bills..,.. 55 56] Greek (1825) 5p.Cts. 38 Spanish(1821)5-p.Ct. 21 ¢ 
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rOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE GALLANT CAPTAIN NAPIER, AND THE 
ABSURD FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 

Or all stupid and suicidal measures, surely the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act.is one of the most absurd. It is no new doctrine, that 
a nation that wishes to remain at peace ought always to be pre- 
pared for war. But in what way are peaceful people to cultivate mili- 
tary talent—how to gain their experience? Not in country quar- 
ters, nor yet at Windsor or Kew. The obvious course is, to per- 
mit such individuals as have a warlike tendency, to go abroad to 
learn their trade at other people's expense. They are sure to fre- 
turn home at the call of national honour; and it is quite as well 
not to be troubled by such stirring spirits except in stirring times. 
At the bidding of some other countries, however, we have laid an 
embargo (of a futile kind, to be sure), and said, by act of Parlia- 
ment, that if we have nothing to do at home, uothing shall be 
done abroad, but at their peril, by the lovers of military adven- 
ture. Their combativeness is doomed to evaporate in domestic 
broil or party fight ; unless, as isnatural, disregarding this absurd 
interference with individual liberty, the professional soldier or 
sailor runs all risks, smuggles himself out of the country, and 
wins fame and rank on foreign fields. ; 

The folly of all this is, that the Foreign Enlistment Act pre- 
vents no one from joining foreign service: it simply prevents him 
from doing so with honour; and the authorities at home never 
visit an individual with censure and punishment until he has me- 
rited reward—until he has made his own name famous, and his 
deeds reflect honour on the country that gave him birth. Cap- 
tain Napier was only struck off the list of our Navy when news 
came ofad action which threw a blaze of distinction over the whole 
of our naval service. 

Why may not a man shed his blood where he pleases—unless 
he is violating the allegiance which every citizen owes to the 
country to which he belongs? The Government permits him to 
leave his purse at Paris, his morality at Naples, or his constitution 
in Greece ; but he must exert the profession at arms nowhere save 
in the service of his own Government,—it being understood all 
the time, his own Government do not want him, and instead of 
employing him, would in fact prefer to commission hands alto- 
gether new. A standing army would be stripped of all its mis- 
chief if it was kept abroad, at the expense of other countries: it 
would never come home but when the country wanted its aid. 

In all time, our foreign military adventurers have been cele- 
brated: from the early history of the Moorish wars in Spain, to 
the war of Gustavus ApoLpHus in Germany, we find bodies of 
English mercenaries, as apprentices of war, who conferred honour 
and respect on the English character, and who when occasion de- 
manded came back to their devoir with all the aid-of experience 
and instruction. Where did Marisorovuan learn his illustrious 
trade?—under TurennE. “ ‘I will beta supper and a dozen of 
claret,’ said TURENNE on a particular occasion, ‘that my hand- 
some Englishman will recover the post with half the number of 
men that the officer commanded who lost it.’ The wager was in- 
stantly accepted, and the event justified the confidence of the 
General; for Captain CHurcHILL, after a short but desperate 
struggle, expelled the enemy, and maintained the post.’” (Coze.) 
The Ministry of that day did not deprive him of his English com 
mission, because there was then no Foreign Enlistment Act. 

We say, honour to the name of Napier, which it seems is 
doomed to be illustrious! Success to CarLos pE Ponza! He 
may rely upon it, that though the Admiralty cashiers him, every 
true Englishman will watch his progress with delight, and mark 
him for an Admiral of his own, should the time come when sailors 
are wanted to man ought but packet-boats. 





DEVOTED JURIES. 


Tue Inquest of the week on the charge of murder against certain 
Policemen, like that upon the Calthorpe Street affair some time 
ago, is worth studying as a sign of the times. Look at the zeal 
with which a party of tradespeople enter into a case of public jus- 
tice! see with what untired energy they watch the testimony of 
the witnesses, and battle against the predispositions of the Coro- 
ner! These are the bakers and shoemakers and tailors of the 
present day: at any other period of the history of our civilization, 
would the same disinterested anxiety have been shown—the same 
devotion of profitable time toa public labour? At the inquest 
now sitting during this intensely hot weather, the Jury and others 
have been compelled to strip them of their coats and waistcoats ; 
fainting under the stifling temperature of the close atmosphere of 
| a crowded room, the witnesses are obliged to be supplied from 
| time to time with draughts of water to keep them up; and yet the 
Jury manfully persevere. Four times has the inquest been ad 

| journed; and during each long and laborious investigation, up to 
a late hour of the morning, has the public-spirited zeal of these 
individuals kept them alive to their duties of citizens. This is a 
manifest sign of improvement: if the people can be but per- 
suaded to believe that that which concerns every body concernseach, 
and that it is the duty of all to be prepared to devote time ‘and 
; knowledge to a fair share of public business, things will not go. 
| as they too often have done—at the bidding of the greatest tool 
| of authority in the neighbourhood. 
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THE FRENCH RECIPROCITY MISSION £0 
ENGLAND. 

“ The French Government has sent M. Martineaude Chesnez, Countillor of 
State, to England upen a mission similar to that which Dr. Bowring has recently 
fulfilled in France. M. Martineau is, it is said, to make himself acquainted with 
the whole system of the management of the finances, and of vouching the public 
expenditure in England. — It appears that M. Martineau and Dr. Bowring had 
frequent interviews during the visit of the latter to France, and that they will 
examine and Wiscuss together the system of accounts in beth countries, so as to 
improve beth from such parts as appear to be superior in each.”—Morning 
Herald. 

The French are determined not to be outdone—we sent them a 
Bowring, and they return us a MarTINEAU: this is quite ac- 
cording to the reciprocity system. Dr. Bowring was the mis- 
sionary of a liberal commercial Government to France: France 








hasa similar Government, and if it did not put forth a feeler, would | 


fancy that the Alliance looked in the eyes of Europe like a crab 
with oneclaw. The gardener that found 2 boy stealing apples pop- 
ped him up at a summerhouse-window : finding that this disturbed 
the equilibrium ofhis horticultural arrangements, he seized his own 
boy, fortunately a pendant to the little rebber, and fixed him at 
the corresponding window opposite. This was for the sake of 
symmetry. It must be for the sake of some principle of taste that 
M. Martineau has been sent over. Sure we are, that our mode 
of keeping the public accounts will instruct no one in any thing 
but the tenacity with which we adhere to venerable barbarism. The 
great object of Dr. Bowri na, in his itineraries, was to undeceive the 
French People as to the value of monopolies, and the absurdity of 
excluding cheap foreign productions in order to manufacture dear 
and bad ones at home. In this mission, we believe, he had 
great success. But the state of public opinion here is different : 
the People want no missionary—they knew it all before. Unless 
M. Martineau is to make the tour of the Lords and the more 
influential Tories, he will return re infectu. And as little will be 
his success among them. He has probably brought arguments 
for the head, but it is the pocket that wants convincing here—the 
pocket, not of the people, but the private purse of a class. Who 
wants information on the Corn-laws ?—and yet the abuse exists. 
Public opinion is stronger in France than in this country, but it is 
better-informed here than there. If the whole of France knew 
of such an abuse as the Corn-laws existing among them, it could 
not last asession. Here we are, thoroughly well-informed of it, and 
we are almost impotent to move so much as a discussion upon 
whether it ought to be removed! 





PARLIAMENTARY PREVARICATION. 
In the debate on Sir Joann Wrorrestey'’s motion for a call of the 
House, Sir Roserr Pxxt is reported to have observed, in refe- 
rence to the anticipated vote of the Lords on the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill, *‘ that there was no reason to believe that 
their Lordships had declared themselves against the bill.” 

Now we never heard that Sir Ropert PexEt, in his conduct as 
a private gentleman, was addicted to the utterance of notorious 
untruths. His character, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
stands as fair in this respect as that of any man in England. How 
then dees it happen, that as soon as he has taken his seat in the 
House of Commons, he should all at once throw off the restraint 
of adhering to the truth, which elsewhere binds him as well as 
all other gentlemen in the proper sense of the word? What is 
there in the atmosphere of the House of Commons which has the 
power to confound the distinction between right and wrong, and 
make that a venial offence which elsewhere is held to be base? If 
Sir Roperr Pee. had affirmed at his own house in Privy Gar- 
dens, that there was no reason to believe that the House of Lords 
intended to throw out the bill,—that it was a mere idle rumour, 
not worthy of notice; while at the same time almost every one 
knew that preparations were in active progress at the Treasury 
and in Downing Street for a change of Ministry in anticipation of 
the Lords’ rejection of the bill,—what would have been the 
conclusion to be drawn from such an assertion? Manifesily, 
either that Sir Roserr had private information in contra- 
diction of the general rumour, or that he meant to treat his 
auditors with utter contempt by telling them a_ barefaced 
falsehood. As soon, however, as he gets to St. Stephen's, the case 
is altered. One of our Parliamentary fictions is, that the House 
of Commons has no knowledge of the intentions or speeches of the 
Peers, but only of their acts constitutionally communicated. An 
assertion, therefore, may be quite correct in the Parliamentary 
sense of the word, which is grossly false in point of fact, and well 
known to be so by all to whom it is addressed. This was the case 
with the declaration attributed to Sir Rosert the other night ; un- 
less, indeed, it might come under PAa.Lry’'s denomination of “ false- 
hoods which are not lies,” in which the “tacit promise” to speak 
the truth is not violated, because nobody was expected to give the 
slightest credence to the words of the speaker, and therefore no- 
body was deceived. 

Sir Rozert Peet is far from being the only member of the 
House who sins in this way. The habit is soon acquired by occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench, and is so convenient that it soon 
comes to be considered necessary. To feign ignorance of facts be- 
cause they have no official knowledge of them, is the common re- 
source of all Ministers when hard pushed by inconvenient ques- 
tions. It isa common remark upon a Ministerial assertion, “One 
hardly knows how to believe a word these men say.” Now 
is not this disgraeeful—is it not a practice destructive of 
public morality, for the foremost men in the nation to stand 





forward as the unblushing utterers of untruths? If-a mer- 
chant or shopkeeper cheats in-his business, people soon leave 
off trading with him: why should not the same rule obtain in 


polities? Why should not the House of Commons at once refuse 
to trust or listen to one of their body who insults them by telling 
oficial lies? He is, a cheat in Ats trade quite as much as the 
vender of unsound horses in his. 


WE profess not to belong to the sect of Optimists in morality any 
more than in politics: we rejoice that the world, bad as it is, is no 
worse, but by no means consider it the best of all possible worlds, 
or London the best of all possible cities. There is manifestly vast 
room for improvement in the morals of the present generation. 
Still, however, the quantity of vice even in London may be exag- 
gerated, and the number of rogues presumptive overstated. That 
sagacious guardian of civic morality, Lord Perer Lavatn, appears 
to us to have fallen into this uncomfortable habit of viewing vice 
through a magnifying-glass. He really appears to think, if a man 
in the humble ranks of life is not a bricklayer or a coal-whipper, 
or something of the sort, that in all probability he is a rascal; 
and if he should, moreover, be guilty of the enormity of dealing in 
ready-made clothing, that the pickpocket quarter of the globe is 
his certain destination. Now we see no reason why a man who 
vends the materials of clothing should be more upright than one 
who vends them after they have been made into garments, 
“¢ Tight and spruce and smart, 
With twenty thousand stitches ;” 

or why Mr. Wyww Extis, the great shopkeeper of Ludgate Hill, 
and member for Leicester, should be deemed an honester personage 
than any Mr. Levi or Sotomons of Houndsditch or Monmouth 
Street, merely on account of the slight difference in their respec- 
tive callings. Such, however, is not the opinion of the Lord Mayor; 
who is reported in the Times to have delivered himself in the fol- 
lowing fashion, when a Jew clothes-dealer complained that his lit- 
tle daughter had been “larked” by three other little wretches, 
who had stolen from her a pair of breeches “his property.” 

‘© The Lord Mayor said, that the Jews uniformly put their children to some 
trade which required no manual labour; and that which they called a general 
dealer was particularly calculated to deprave the moral character, as it intro- 
duced at once a system of lying and fraud.” 

His Lordship, however, had a sharp fellow to deal with in the 
person of the complainant, Mr. Isaacs; who defended his national 
calling and alleged propensities by a fair and pertinent retort. 

* He denied that his trade was worse than any other; and said that there were 
even professions which acquired for their honourable supporters considerable 
emoluments by lies.” : 

There was no denying this; so the Magistrate went on to prove, 
not that doctors, lawyers, and statesmen were not given to lying, 
but that Jew salesmen or general dealers must be rogues, because 
they “asked eighteen pence for what they sold for sixpence.” 
“There,” said Lord Peter, “what do you call that?” The He- 
brew apparently thought it best to bow to the logical acumen of 
the Bench, and to leave the Judge with the dulcet impression of 
having given him a poser. 

It is plain that the circumstances of his being a Jew had raised 
a prejudice against Mr. Isaacs in the mind of Sir Peter Lavrig, . 
Had the “general dealer” happened to have been a Christian, we 
should not have been favoured with this opinion ex cathedra of the 
dishonest propensities consequent upon professions not requiri 
severe manual labour. But all men cannot be “ bricklayers an 
coalwhippers ;~ and it is rather hard that those who have not had 
the good luck to be brought up to those veracious callings, should 
be deemed prima facie rogues in a court of justice, even although 
they have the additional misfortune to belong to the race of the 
circumcised. 

We would recommend to Sir Peter, before he again sports his 
wit against the Hebrews, to peruse a very scarce drama, called the 
Merchant of Venice, in which the author, though he shaped his 
plot so as to suit the prejudices of the Laurizs of his time, yet 
showed himself in various passages to be far above them. He will 
there learn, that Jews laugh when they are tickled, and bleed 
when they are pricked, and that they have the same “feelings and 
affections as a Christian has.” 





A DOUBLE PASSENGER. 


Dr. Cou, a personage of extraordinary obesity, whose mirthful re- 
cital of his grievances illustrated the truth of the adage “ Laugh 
and grow fat,” appeared before the Lord Mayor the other day, to 
complain of the conduct of the omnibus-drivers in refusing to ad- 
mit him into their vehicles. It seems, from the doctor's statement, 
that no sooner does his portly form appear in view, than the omni- 
buses within hail immediately move off. ‘No room!” or “Quite 
full!” is the ery of the remorseless conductor. If by “miracle the 
doctor should approach unperceived, and take them unawares, the 
passengers look aghast, and the cad shuts the door in his face. 
This should seem to be supererogatory, for the doctor can hardly 
be able to enter through the narrow doorway; but they doubtless 
contemplate the inconvenience of the delay and hindrance to other 
passengers by his sticking fast in the attempt. Indeed, the doc- 
tor seems in a fair way of reducing his weight by a perpetual foot- 
chase after coy omnibuses. The Lord Mayor hinted that walking 
might remove the inconvenience, by diminishing his bulk. The 
doctor was horror-struck at the thought. He has got fat by turn- 
img the diseases of others into commodity; but to make his own 
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cure itself, seemed to the doctor an utter impossibility. What is 
the poor man todo? The cabmen are deaf to his call, and blind 
to his beckoning finger; and Jarveys tremble for their springs. 
To keep a gig, would be doubly expensive on the score of wear and 
tear: besides, one h®rse could never draw such a man-mountain 
for many days together. If he can get into an omnibus, the re- 
medy is easy: let him pay double fare, and occupy two places. 
It is manifestly unjust that “two single gentlemen rolled into 
one” should travel as an individual. As well might the Sia- 
mese Twins have called themselves one passenger seeing they 
‘were indivisible. We put it tothe good sense and fairness of the 
worthy doctor, whether he can rationally expect to be accommo- 
dated with the room of two persons at the price of one seat? He 
should consider himself a double man, and book his places accord- 
ingly, whether in omnibus or mail-coach, at the theatre or at 
echureh. There isan inconvenience, however, attendant upon this 
‘course; and as it actually occurred to a personage of similar di- 
‘mensions, we mention it to put the doctor on his guard. Thisag- 
‘glomeration of humanity, when he was compelled to be locomo- 
‘tive, always consulted his own comfort and that of his fellow-tra- 
vellers, by booking two places for himself. On arriving at the mail 
on one occasion, he found, to his dismay, that though there were 
two places left for him, they were on opposite sides of the coach ! 
Let Dr. Coxe avoid such a dilemma, by booking himself as a 
double passenger—a dual unit—a binary individual. 

HANDEL, whose appetite was as far beyond that of ordinary 
mortals as is the person of Dr. Coxx, used always to order his din- 
ner for two. Being one day unusually hungry, he extended his 
order to three; and coming into the tavern at the appointed time, 
inquired if all was ready? He was told that it was, and that the 
dinner would be brought up as soon as the company arrived. 
“*Den bring it ub,” said the great composer; “I am de gombany.” 
So it may be said of Dr. CoLr; he is an impersonate co. He is 
not one man, but a party; orat least self and friend. He is never 
solus. 





EFFECT OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ BILL. 


WE may congratulate the public as well as dramatists upon Mr. 
Butwenr’s bill for the protection of the copyrights of dramatic 
productions having passed into a law. Now, that authors are 
secured a fair remuneration for their labour and talent, we may 
reasonably expect an improvement in the quality and an increase 
in the number of new pieces. The novelists will turn dramatists. 
Instead of spinning out their stories and dialogues into three 
volumes, they must compress them into as many acts; simplify 
their plots, and reduce the number and heighten the interest of 
their characters. The audience of a theatre will be more grateful 
than the readers of a circulating library, and the managers of 
theatres will pay better than publishers. 

The act provides that the author of any dramatic piece shall 
possess, as his property, the right of representing it during his 
Fite and in case of his death, it descends to his heirs until the end 
of twenty-eight years from its first appearance. The author and 
his heirs have a remedy at law against any person representing 
it without their permission. The amount of penalty to be 
governed by the profit accruing to the offender, or the loss to the 
author; but in no case to be less than forty shillings for each 
offence. An action at law is, in the present state of our legal 
tribunals, a remedy worse than the injury, especially when the 
sum to be receovered is small,and the parties so unsubstantial as the 
majority of managers of country theatres. The dramatic authors 
have, therefore, wisely formed themselves into a society for mutual 
protection ; and have appointed an agent, through whom all their 
Negotiations with managers are conducted. This will greatly 
facilitate the working of the act, and be for the interest and con- 
venience of both parties. The acthaving a retrospective operation, 
including all pieces produced within ten years, the benefit to the 
dramatists is immediate. KNow gs, especially, feels its good effects. 
He is now receiving five pounds per night for the Wife, and three, 
two, and one pound, respectively, for others of his plays, whenever 
they are acted. The scale of remuneration for lighter pieces is 
proportionably less; and it is graduated according to the capacity 
and locality of the theatres,—those in the country being rated ex- 
tremely low, ranging from ten shillings to two shillings per night. 
In the case of a new play, the author will make his own terms 
with the manager; who may either secure to himself the sole right 
of performing the play, at a higher rate of remuneration per night, 
or be content to share the privilege in common with other theatres, 
at one much lower. As the success of the piece will, of course, 
influence the amount of remuneration per night, as well as deter- 
mine the gross sum which its author will receive, the public appro- 
bation will be not merely empty praise but solid pudding to the 
author. Old Courts used to say, that every time Grorcr the 
Fourth called him “Tom,” it cost him a thousand pounds. Con- 
versely, the dramatists may now estimate the bravos of an audience 
as worth so much each; and the audiences will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their applause will descend in a golden 
shower on the author. 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI THEATRE. 


ARNOLD has resumed the management of the English Opera 
company. Miss Kxe.ty is not announced to appear, although she 
has concluded her admirable monodramatic entertainment. Mr. 
ARNOLD has, however, compensated us in some degree for the 





loss, by engaging Szerix; who appeared at the Adelphi for the 
first time on Wednesday, in a new domestic drama, written 
by himself, called The Yeoman's Daughter. Sxruxw is a very 
intelligent and able actor; but he has one capital defect, and 
that is a preaching mode of delivery. Shut your eyes, and you 
might fancy a parson holding forth from the pulpit. It was quite 
a relief when the actor lapsed into a familiar tone. If Mr. Sere 
would get rid of this fault, he would remove the only hindrance 
to his advancement to perhaps the highest place in popular favour. 
He will be a favourite in spite of it; and therefore we wish he 
could be made sensible of how much his acting loses in efficiency 
and interest by this conventional mannerism. He has fortu- 
nately not the other besetting sin of most actors—boisterousness. 
He is quiet, without being tame or unimpressive ; and so far he 
is natural; but the whining solemnity of his tone has a tendency 
to make what is grave propriety seem maudlin affectation. We 
pray him to avoid it. 

Having thus disburdened our critical conscience, we proceed 
to the more pleasant task of recording the complete and well- 
deserved success of the new drama. The plot is- of the simplest 
construction; and so much the better‘on that account. Arthur 
Morris, the son of a poor widow, is the tutor of Mary Gray, the 
only daughter of a wealthy yeoman. The young tutor and his 
pretty pupil very naturally fallin love. The rich old father, who 
of course destines his daughter for the young squire, discovers 
their attachment; and not only turns off the tutor, but on the 
young fellow refusing to promise what he could not perform 
—that is, to think no more of his daughter—follows the aris- 
tocratic example, and ejects him and the widow, who are his te- 
nants, from their farm. The same night his ricks are fired; the 
lantern of Arthur Morris is found on the spot, and Arthur is 
therefore suspected. The presumption of guilt is confirmed by his 
confusion and evasive answers; and he is about to be committed 
for trial, when his mother discovers his situation to Mary Gray, 
who had been studiously kept ignorant of the charge against him. 
She not only knows his innocence, but proves it, by declaring the 
real truth—that she had been the cause of the fire, by leaving the 
lighted lantern open near the rick, where she had been sur- 
prised while looking for a letter which her lover was to have 
hidden there for her. 

The piece possesses considerable interest, which is well and na- 
turally kept up. The acting was excellent, with the exception we 
have mentioned ; and with the further exception of Mr. Oxperry 
(a son of the famous low comedian), who failed to do justice to 
his character—that of a meddling eavesdropper of a lawyer, by 
whose means the suspicion that attaches to Arthur is made to 
assume a palpable shape. Mrs. Wayvert, as the heroine, acted 
with much feeling, and sang two or three pleasing ballads in her 
accustomed neat and pretty style. Mrs. Grirritu, as the widow, 
also evinced feeling through the guise of a stage manner. Old 
Wi tiams acted very naturally; a little more attention -to one or 
two little points of passion, which were slurred over, would have 
given greater value to his performance. Satrer, as a parish 
constable, whose reverence and graduated obsequiousness to men 
in office, and supreme contempt for poverty, would do honour to a 
Tory Justice of the Peace—and Reeve, as a bibulous ratcateher— 
were very amusing. 

The dialogue has no pretensions to poetry, or any attempts at 
fine writing ; but was very much to the purpose, and enriched with 
a proper sprinkling of generous sentiments. The scene where 
the heroine confesses her love for Arthur, and promises not to 
marry him without her father’s consent, but at the same time re- 
fuses to marry the squire, was managed in a very straightforward 
and effective manner. The character of the father, too, is very real, 
and is well drawn: he is a reasonable and natural personage, and 
only like the general run of stage fathers in wishing his daughter 
to marry a man she does not care for. It is not quite natural, how- 
ever, that the lover should tacitly acknowledge his guilt, and be 
ready to go to trial upon the strong presumptive evidence against 
him, without offering in his defence the testimony of his mistress 
who could clear him—wmerely to save her from a scolding for a 
venial act of disobedience; and seeing he keeps the secret of 
their meeting, it is not made apparent by what means his mother 
comes to the knowledge that Mary Gray's testimony can prove her 
son's innocence. Similar defects in the construction of plots have 
indeed been long tolerated on the stage; but the familiar charac- 
ter of the incidents and personages in the present case, render us 
much more sensible to such inconsistencies, than in the instance 
of a drama, the scene and subject of which are distant and imagi- 
nary, and the incidents possible only in the eye of fancy. 








Vestep InreREsts.—[The armourers mentioned below ought to have pe- 
titioned for compensation, as the attornies of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court are 
now doing. The former might have claimed a vested right in physical destruc- 
tion, as the latter do in moral destruction.}] It is curious to observe, how, i 
correspondence with the change in our manners and customs, one trade has 
become extinct, while another succeeded in its place. At the end of the six= 
teenth century, the manufacture of offensive weapons predominated over all other 
trades in Edinburgh. We had then cutlers, whose essay-piece, on being ad- 
mitted of the corporation, was “ane plain finished quhanzear ” or sword ; gaird- 
makers, whose business consisted in fashioning sword-handles; Dal 3, 
who gilded the said weapon; and belt-makers, who wrought the girdles that 
bound it to the wearer’s body. There were also dag-makers, who made hack- 
buts (short guns) and dags (pistols). These various professions became. all 
associated in the general one of armourers, or gunsmiths, when the wearing of 
weapons went into desuetude—there being then no further necessity for the ex- 
pedition and expediency of the modern political economist’s boasted ‘ division 
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of labour.” As the above arts gave way, those which tended to provide the 
comforts and luxuries of civilized life gr 7 arose. About 1586, we find the 
first notice of locksmiths in Edinburgh, and there was then only one of the 
trade, whose essay was av “a kist lock.” In 1609, however, as the 
security of property increased, the essay was “a kist lock and a hing, an 
bois lock, with an double plate lock ;” and in 1644, “ a key and sprent band ” 
were added to the essay. In 1682, “a cruik and cruik band” were further 
added; and in 1728, for the safety of the lieges, the locksmith’s essay was ap- 
inted to be **a cruik and alk band, a pass lock with a round filled bridge, 
not cut or broke in the backside, with nobs and jamb bound.” In 1595, we find 
the first notice of shearsmiths. In 1609, a heckle-maker was admitted into the 
Corporation of Hammermen. In 1613, a tinkler makes his appearance ; Tho- 
mas Duncan, the first tinkler, was then admitted. |Pewtherers are mentioned 
so far back as 1588. In 1647, we find the first knock-maker [clock-maker}, 
but so limited was his business that he was also a locksmith. In 1664, the first 
white-ironman was admitted; also the first harness-maker, though lorimers had 
previously existed. Paul Martin, a distressed French Protestant, in 1691, was 
the first manufacturer of surgical instruments in Edinburgh. In 1720, we find 
the first pin-maker. In 1764, the first edge-tool maker, and first fish-hook- 
maker.— Chambers’s Rechiana. 





Tue Parisn Priest.—In the parish which I know perhaps better than 
any other, a large and populous parish in Derbyshire, no one could recollect 
having heard of it possessing a decent clergyman. The last but one was a 
vulgar and confirmed sot. The last came a respectable youth, well married, 
but soon fell into dissipated habits, seduced a young woman of fine person and 
some property, who, in consequence, was abandoned by her connexions, mar- 
ried a low wretch who squandered her money, and finally died of absolute star- 
vation. The. clergyman’s wife, heretofore a respectable woman, wounded 
beyond endurance by this circumstance, took to drinking: all domestic har- 
mony was destroyed: the Vicar began to drink too. A young family of 
children grew up amid all these evil and unfortunate influences: the parents 
finally separated ; and as the pastor fell into years, he fell into deeper vice and 
degradation. I well remember him. I remember seeing him upheld, in a state 
of utter intoxication over a grave, by two men, while he vainly strove to repeat 
the Burial Service,—saying, “ there is one glory of the sun, and another Slot 
of the sun”—till they led him away, and closed the grave. I remember well 
his emall, light pereon, his thin but ruddy countenance, and his singular ap- 
oot as he used to trot at a quick pace up to the church, or down the vil- 
age street back again,—for at that time he performed duty at three churches, 
each of which was three miles distant from the other. On one occasion, in 
winter, wishing to make great haste, he put on his ekates and took the canal in 
his way; but it was not well frozen beneath the bridges, and the ice Jet him in. 
He hurried home, and changed ‘his clothes, but left his sermon in his wet 
pocket, and arrived only to dismiss his long-expecting congregation. The old 
man, notwithstanding his vices, had muc good-nature and no pride. He 
accepted every invitation to dinner at the weddings of his humblest parishioners, 
for his own dinners were, like those of the miser Elwes, generally cold boiled 
i and pancakes, which he carried in his pockets and ate as he went along. 

is hearers were many of them colliers; and in their cabins he has sometimes 
got so drunk that he Shes fallen asleep, and they have put him to bed with a 
slice of bacon in one hand, and one of bread in the other. I remember him 
meeting a labourer in the fields one Sunday, as he returned from church, and 
seeing that the man had been nutting instead of to prayer, he said, ‘* Ah, 
William! you should not go a nutting on Sunday !—Have you got a few for 
me, William?” When he administered the Sacrament to the sick, he advised 
them net to take much of the wine, lest it should increase their fever; but 
added charitably, he would drink it for them, and it would do as well. In 
short, he was not without redeeming qualities; but he is dead; or rather, was 
kicked out of the world by a horse, when he was in a state of intoxication. 
Another came in his stead; and such another! I see him now in fancy—he is 
still the incumbent, or incumbrance of the parish, and may be seen by any one 
who lists—a hard- faced, vulgar-looking fellow, whom at a glance you know to 
have a heart like a pebble, a head full of stupid mischief, and a gripe like iron. 
i think it was Alderman Waithman who suid in Parliament, that of all tyran- 
nies, none are so odious as the tyranny of a parish priest. And this fellow is a 
tyrant to perfection. To the poor he speedily showed himself a fierce and 
arbitrary dictator ; they must abide his pleasure as to the times of marrying, 
burying, and baptism; and he extorted from them the uttermost farthing. It 
is a coai district ; and the coal had been got in the surrounding country, but 
had been left under the houses to prevent injury tothem. This he claimed and 
sold. In getting the coal, he threw down a part of several houses, cracked and 
undermined others, and would probably have thrown down the church, for the 
workmen were actually beginning to undermine it, when the churchwardens 
interfered. He bought farms, and borrowed money to pay for them ; and when 
compelled to pay part of the interest, he persuaded the attorney to give him a 
memorandum of the receipt without a stamp, and then laid an information 
— him in the Exchequer. He got a commission to prove wills, and 
charged the poor ignorant people double, till some one more experienced 
informed the proctor, and got his occupation taken away. He was to be found 
at public-houses, and in. the lowest company, till the very family who got him 
the living, absented themselves from the ake 9 yet, with a very common 
kind of inconsistency, when the people complained, and asked if he could not be 
removed; this very family declined acting in it, alleging—it would be a great 
scandal for a clergyman to he dismissed from his hving! At length some 
unwise guardians, who had lent him the money of their orphan wards on his 
bare note, and the strength of his clerical character, have. put him in prison ; 
and the longer he lies, the greater the blessing to the people. The following is 
part of the report of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court when he applied to be dis- 
charged :—‘* The Rev. Gentleman’s debts set forth in his schedule amounted to 
8,945/. 8s. 9d. It appeared’ that he had exercised certain lay vocations ; specu- 
lated somewhat in land; dabbled a little in twist-lace machinery; worked a 
colliery ; and now and then enjoyed a bit of horse-dealing. The insolvent’s 
income was 246/, per annum, and his out-goings 500/. a-year.” 

Such is the ecclesiastical history of this one parish; such would be that of 
thousands were they related; and all this is the natural result of the absurd and 
iniquitous system of state and individual patronage.—Howitt’s History of 
Priestcraft. 





The following is the result of the Public Accounts for the years ending 
5th July 1832 and 1833, according to the Balance-sheet just made up. 
The Income of the year ending 
5th July 1832 was......... soseseeee £46,301,871 
The Expenditure...........s.sssesessree 47,565,061 





Deficiency.........00.0. 1,263,190 
The Income for 1833 is ......... 46,895,007 
Expenditure ........ccccccsscesscosscesees 45,393,074 








Leaving @ surplus of ...... £1,501,933 
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We have found it absolutely necessary to issue a Special Come 
mission for the immediate trial of the merits of the vast number of 
new works that have been accumulating in crowds upon our walls 
and on our table. We are now sitting atasolemn Literary Assize, 
holden in this our Library; and shall not quit the judgment-seat 
until we have pronounced a general gaol-delivery.. Weare friends 
to the abolition of the punishment of death ; and shall therefore 
leave no unhappy author for execution. A writermay atleast claim 
the benefit of clergy,—all save Mr. Howirr, the Quaker, who, for 
his work on Priestcraft, must expect to be mildly roasted at a slow 
fire. We shall get some fagots and brimstone ready, and try if 
we cannot do him justice next week. He has staked his existence 
on this tremendous attack on the churehes of all nations, and 
must expect to be put to the question, and then be handed over to 
the civil power. Does his spirit not already quake within him? 
will he not prove a Trembleur in frame as well asname? Had 
he no fear of the British Magazine before his eyes ? 

Other works we shall instantly put out of their misery. The 
worst crimes in our calender are punished by the trunkmaker: he 
is our literary Jack Ketch: he hangs the sides of his coffers with 
the bodies of literary delinquents. Some we brand with a sen- 
tence: some we condemn in the same manner to be pilloried, 
alias paragraphed, by their own publishers, for a fortnight together 
in the columns of the Morning and Evening Journals. Early and 
late shall our opinion be proclaimed on ‘Change and in the market- 
place—horrid fate! Transportation is a rare thing: we have be- 
fore us a lot of poetical criminals who we firmly believe committed 
their offence for the sole object of either transporting themselves 
or others—ali have failed, save our poor recreant friend HarTLey 
COLERIDGE, whom we have determined to imprison for life on one 
of our strongest shelves. We ought to give him a fair trial, and 
make our sentence known at length; but the Quarterly Review 
caught him just as he was coming into our jurisdiction, and has 
anticipated us for once in settling the fate of a prisoner at the bar 
of criticism. 

If it should be found that, after all our labours, any unhappy 
culprit lingers within the walls of our gaol, he must petition the 
Court, 

Phenician Ireland is a work of great curiosity and extraordi- 
nary learning, by Dr. Vitutanurva. It is translated by Mr. 
O'Brien, the author of a Prize Essay on the Round Towers of 
Ireland,—the most remarkable antiquities in the world, if we re- 
gard the singularity of their construction, the obscurity of their 
origin, and the difficulty of assigning the object for which they 
were built. Mr. O'Brien has made some discoveries respecting 
them, it would seem ; and traces the early civilization of his well- 
beloved Iran to the Budhists of Persia. However this may be, 
we have been so struck with the learning and plausibility of Dr. 
VILLANUEVa's work, that we shall be glad if time and space per- 
mit us at some future but early day to enter upon a detailed exa~ 
mination of its contents. 
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Minor. Antiquities of. Edinburgh, by the author of Traditions 
of Edinburgh, is a thirdand supplementary volume to the latter 
work, It is even richer than its predecessors. ‘“ Mine own ro- 
mantic town” is fully proved to be as wealthy in antiquarian curi- 
osities as in the natural treasures of the picturesque. Mr. Cuam- 
BERs's industry is most praiseworthy : literally no stone is left un- 
turned; and what is more, scarcely a parchment or ancient manu- 
script has he had access to, that he has not rifled of some curious 
incident or anecdote, story or complaint. 


Character, or Jew and Gentile, by Mrs. Leman Grimstons, is 
a publication full of admirable morality. The authoress is a phi- 
losopher : now a philosophical lady is not a very popular character, 
and it is very possible that the work may share the consequences 
of this prejudice. Men prefer a thing to play with, to a thing to 
argue with. Before marriage, they love a charming thing—after 
marriage, a house-keeping thing: a talking thing, above all, a 
thinking thing, that presumes to judge, decide, censure, or direct, 
is an abomination—it disturbs the lazy despot on his throne. If 
@ woman will talk,it must be in the way of amusement: she must 
tell stories, like Scheherazade, to save her life, or at least secure 
her happiness. But Mrs. Leman Gaimstonz sets her face against 
all this. She charges the men kind with oppressing her sex; 
and in order to keep them in subjection, cultivating in them a 
series of frivolous pursuits, and misdirecting their best feelings 
and exertions into just such channels as serve their own selfish 
interests. Some truth there is here, but not the whole truth: the 
fact is, that the men are even worse educated than the women; 
and as the power of livelihood-gaining is chiefly in their hands, 
arid moreover the initiative in all matters of alliance, how is it to 
be expected that they will choose to prefer matters which are not 
altogether to their taste, and which indeed lead directly to their 
own inferiority? Mrs. Leman Grimsrone is a partisan, and as 
such is too much taken up with her own side. We almost en- 
tirely agree with this very eloquent and argumentative person; 
but it generally happens that we have a remark to make which 
materially. opens the field of view. 

The tale itself is as good as most other tales: the opinions are 
more acute and profound than is usual in novels; but with a view 
to their general diffusion, the authoress should have been more 
sparing of them. She was far less profuse in her excellent book 
called Woman's Love; a work full of varied excellence, passages 
of which will always remain fixed in our memory. The Factory 
Bill people should have republished her touching story of the little 
cotton spinner. To the enumeration of female genius as recorded 
in these volumes, we would add the name of the authoress her- 
self—Mrs. LeMAN GRIMSTONE. 


Romances of the Chivalric Ages—The Pilgrim Brothers. This 
is a book that would have mightily pleased Don Quixote: it is 
conceived by one who might have never dwelt in these nether re- 
gions, but who was indebted for his information as to sublunary 
proceedings to some knight in armour whom a whirlwind of the 
twelfth century had carried off into the realms of space clad in 
his mail of plate and steel. It will be a treat to those hating the 
realities of the present day, to transfer themselves in imagination 
to the moonlight scene whose grand feature is the baronial castle, 
frowning over hill and plain and stream, with its warder tracing 
his solitary and well-worn path by the battlemented parapet; and 
to live in imagination at an epoch when all men were brave and 
all women chaste—when-.each neighbourhood had its gem in fe- 
male form, and a hundred valiant heroes ready to pledge life and 
honour on the test of her supremacy in purity and loveliness. 
These, and numerous other ideas of a similar kind, are all here 
realized—that is to say, as far as paper and print can realize ideas. 
It is true, the heroes only enter the lists ona field of paper; but 
wide, very wide, is the areaof the spectators. The heralds are the 
keepers of the circulating libraries; and itis well known that they 
erase but a trifling fee of admission to even the most wondrous 
sights. 


The Provost of Parts, “a Tale of the Court of Charles the 
Sixth,” by Witt1am S. Brownine, who has already written the 
History of the Huguenots, is an historical novel, turning upon 
the very interesting events of the annals of Paris in the fourteenth 
century. We wish we could say that the subject is well treated : 
but truth obliges us to declare, that the author is deficient in. those 
qualities which ought to go to the composition of a novelist. He 
has mistaken his vocation; but, seeing that he is an assiduous 
reader of the documents of history, we would suggest that he 
«might do himself more credit by a genuine historical compilation. 


Lady Morean's Dramatic Scenes have only just been put into 
our hands. We have read enough of the first and principal piece 
to be greatly entertained with the humour of Mrs. Quigley, and 
not a little struck with her picture from the life of the clashing 
materials of the modern Irish gentry. Dr. Polypus is admirable! 
he ought to have spoken on the Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 
Sith Mobos has a theory that the people of England are too 
busy, and too thoroughly taken up with their political condition, 
to. read elaborate novels: she has therefore stripped the novel 
of all its surplusage, and given us the skeleton, in the shape of 
dramatic scenes, taken, as she says, and as we verily believe, 
‘from reallife. The plan admirably suits her light and lively pen, 
her turn for satire, and her abundant materials for sketching Irish 
society of the dominant classes, 





The Encyclopedia of Romance, conducted by the Reverend 
Henry Martineav, is a little number-volume, price one shilling, 
containing several tales of eonsiderable interest. How far the tales 
may be well-selected, cannot be said, for we have but one number 
of an encyclopzedia to judge from. They are well chosen so far; 
and the work, having a Reverend to superintend it, may, we pre- 
sume, be depended on for countenancing no breaches in the great 
bulwarks of morality. 


Some one has translated the original legend of Der Frieschutz 
into very good English. It makes an interesting story, even when 
divested of the enchanting music of Weser and all the horrors 
of the machinist. The original is by A. APEL, asit appeared in a 
collection of similar stories, compiled under the name of Apel's und 
Laun’s Gespenter Buck. 


The Books and the Pilgrimage of the Polish Nation, translated 
from the Polish, is a series of connected political parables, in which 
the language of the Scriptures is adopted, and something of their 
poetical vein. There is much that is Oriental in the genius of 
Poland, and such is the spirit of this prose poem: it will probably 
be found too Eastern for the English taste: if, however, it excites 
the sympathies of but a few in behalf of this injured country, it 
will, we imagine, have answered the expectations of its translator. 
It is by the celebrated Mickiewicz. This is a specimen. 

Rulers of France, and sophists of France, who speak so much of freedom, and 
kneel to despotism, ye shall fall between your own people and foreign despotism, 
like a cold piece of iron between the hammer and the anvil. 

Ye shall be beaten, and the dust of you and the sparks shall fly to the ends of 
the world, and the people will say, ‘ Verily, the forging there is great, as in the 
forge of hell.” 

And ye will cry to the hammer, which is your people, ‘0, people! pardon 
and relent, for we have spoken of freedom.” But the hammer will answer, 
“ You spoke this, and acted otherwise. And it shall fall with a still heavier 
weight upon the glowing iron pole.” 

And ye will call on foreign despotism, like to a deaf anvil, ‘*O, Despotism, 
we were thy servants, relax and make us an opening, that we may escape from 
the hammer.” And Despotism will answer them, ‘‘ Ye acted otherwise, and spoke 
otherwise.” And it will still more raise its hard and cold shoulders, till the 
iron pole be struck so thin as not to be cognizable at all. 

Rulers of England, and sophists of England! you pride yourselves on your 
ancestry, and say, ** My grandfather was a lord, and great grandfather a King 3 
let us, therefore, live in friendship with our relations, the magnates and the 
kings of Europe.” And lo! the days will come when ye shall cry to the 
people, ‘¢ Pardon, and leave us alive, for in our family there was not one King 
—not one Lord—not one Esquire.” 

And ye merchants and bankers of both nations! thirsty for gold, and for 
paper that represents gold, ye sent your money for the crushing of freedom. 
And lo! the days will come when ye shall lick your gold, and gnaw your papers, 
and nobody will be found to bring you bread and water. , 

Ye have heard of famines, in which mothers fed upon their own children, but 
your hunger shall be greater; for I tell you, that ye willcut off the ears of 
your living neighbours, and of yourselves, and shall roast and eat them. For 
ye haye deserved to be without your ears, like malefactors. 


Henry St: Clair, a Tale of the Persecution in Scotland, and the 
Martyr of Freedom, are the productions of a mind of poetical 
feeling, and also of poetical power. The narrative of the hateful 
dragonading of the Covenanters, under the influence of the most 
diabolical of all spirits, that of religious intolerance, is now part 
and pareel of every Englishman's commonplaces, thanks to the 
genius of Scorr. The authorof Henry St. Cluir has gone over 
the same ground, with spirit and animation. The story is highly 
interesting, and its tendency is of the very best, for it goes to 
foster a hatred of tyranny and a love of perfect toleration. 

The Martyr of Freedom is a sort of continuation: its means 
and end are the same. The description of the proceeding of the 
martyr to his pile is conceived in a truly poetical spirit. 

he Martyr moves, in solemn thought, 
Where earth, by whiles, is all forgot, 
Absorbed in eloquent, though dumb 
Communion with a world to come. 
Its boundless sphere, his spirit’s gaze 
From life’s impending brink surveys, 
As, from her cliff, an eaglet’s glance 
The untried ether’s blue expanse, 
Awaiting not unawed, the hour 
Which first shall prove her conscious power, 
Spread her broad wing, uplift her eye, 
And own her birthright of the sky. 
The Martyr moves, in musing lost, 
His arms upon his bosom crossed, 
And shaded back, with decent care, 
In flowing folds his grizzled hair, 
Whilst ever and anon, his feet 
Stain with red drops the flinty street. 
His brow is fair, his frame is slight, 
And something bent by sorrow’s blight, 
Yet is there, in the form thus bowed, 
A mien so lofty though not proud ; 
And, through the languor of that face, 
So bright a hope, so meek a grace 5 
And, in that clear blue eye, a look, 
Where heaven so large a share partook, 
The meanest of the hinds who saw 
Are lost in pity less than awe. 
He feels nor heeds the bended gance 
Which meets and follows his advance, 
But leads, within the guarded lane 
Unto the grave, his funeral train. 
Slowly the martyr hath passed slong 
But stately and kingly through the throng 5 
Stately and kingly through them all, 
He goes to his Master’s festival ! 
The pile is griesly, and doom is near, 
But fis Master’s voice is in his ear, 

Even now his soul is full of cheer { 








